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OVERSIGHT HEARING REGARDING THE LOCAL 
ARTS AGENCY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM AD- 
MINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE ARTS 



TUESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1987 
House of Rbprksentativbs, 

SuBOOMBflTTEE ON P08T SbOONDARY EDUCATION, 

COMBflTTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Seattle, WA. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m.. South Au- 
ditorium, Jackson Federal Building, 915 2nd Avenue, Seattle, 
Washington, Hon. Pat Williams, Chairman, presiding. 

Members present. Re resentatives WilUains and Hayes. 

Staff present. Gray ^arwood, miuority staff director, and Larry 
Za gl a nicm y, minority senior legislative associate. 

fir. WnxiABis. Good morning. I am Congressman Pat Williams 
and am also joined by the Congressman from Chicago, Charlie 
Hayes. 

When I checked into the hotel last night, Charlie, there on the 
table was a copy of a magazine and your friend, Harold Washing- 
ton, was staring out at us. So, I was hopeful that you would be witn 
us here todav for that and other reasons as well. 

In 1970, the number of professional staffed local arts agencies 
was less than 100. Today, that number exceeds 650. The actidties 
of local arts agencies have increasingly become more int^ated 
with the economic and community development ^ ctivities of the 
areas they serve. Tliey now are involved in downtown and neigh* 
borhood revitalization, instructional development, facilities man* 
agement, economic development and promotion, housing, zoning, 
tourism and education. 

Some States have actively encouraged and supported the develop- 
ment of local arts agencies; other States have been somewhat hesi* 
tant. The National Endowment for the Arts has informed Congress 
that although the national distribution of local arts agencies is 
fairly even, the largest concentration is in Southern and Western 
States and the smallest is in the New England and mid-American 
regions. However, 25 States each have less than 10 professionally 
staffed arts agencies and only 9 States have more than 20 such 
agencies. 

I think most of us would agree that art cnn be central to a com- 
munity's character, enrich the lives of its civizens and enhance its 
reputation as a desirable place to live. But th<% presence of the arts 

(1) 
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also has another effect. A number of new studies have shown that 
culture can provide a huge economic stimulus. The Marc Chagall 
exhibition at the Philadelphia Museum of Art last summer* for in- 
stance, we are ^/)ld pumped $7.5 million into that city's economy. A 
recent Chamber of Commerce study of the economic impact of the 
arts in Los Angeles showed their direct and indirect impact totaled 
more than $5 million. Receipts alone were $1.3 million. Thus, the 
presence of local arts agencies is increasingly seen as contributing 
to a community's overall social and civic and, yes, economic oevel* 
opment. 

The National Endowment for the Arts has supported develop- 
ment of local arts agencies since fi'^cal year 1984 through a t^ 
program. The evaluation of this te&t program indicates that, first, 
the $8 million in one-time Federal grants is expected to generate 
$41 million in new and increased State and local public appropria- 
tion for the arts. 

Second, in many communities, the amount of local government 
support has actually exceeded the matching requirements of the 
grant. It appears clear now that the matching grants strategy has 
leveraged new and substantial increased arts appropriations from 
State and local government Purees. 

Tlie National Endowment for the Arts has determined now that 
the local arts program should be permanent. This decision signals 
the growing influence and importance of the interaction between 
local arts agencies and local governments in support and develop- 
ment of the arts. This decision for permanency is an important one 
and requires attention by the Congress, Federal and State arts 
agencies, artists, art oiganizations and community representatives. 
Therefore, the committee is holding this hearing to help determine 
if the administrative institutionaluation of this test program will 
sustain our arts resources, insure the availability of leadership, co- 
operation and collaboration by all {Marties effected. 

We want to review the ranufications of the decision on the poten- 
tial for increased local government support and Improved process 
for allocation of these resources for the arts and communities 
throi^^hout the Nation. W^- welcome the views of those who have 
been invited to testify iiere today. 

Before we hear from our first witness, let me ask our host. Con- 
gressman Mike Ix)wry, for '^xiy opening comments that you wish to 
make. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE LOWRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Mr. LowRY. Tha^ik you, Mr. Chairman. And I really want to 
thank vou for bringing the committee to Seattle where we have 
probably the finest art community in the United States. There are 
a couple of other small cities that argue that, but the art conununi- 
ty makes a tremendous contribution to our life here in so manv 
wavs, including our economic life. We really appreciate Mr. Hod- 
soli coming to our city, again. We are very much interested in 
hearing testimony and takii^a look at the program under discus- 
sion and how it is working. This is our opportunity to do that. So, 
tnank you. 
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Mr. WiLLiAifS. Thank you very much. 
MV Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am just too glad to join 
with you and my colleague from the Seattle area here, Congress- 
man Lowry. I think any opening remarks I might make would 
usurp some valuable time that we need in hearing the witnesses. 
So, let us proceed. 

Mr. WnxiAics. Thank you very much. I might say to Mike, I 
know of no city larger or smaller that claims to be doing a better 
job with the arts than is Seattle. 

We are delighted that our friend, the Chairperson of the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Arts and the Chairman of the National 
Council on the Arts, Frank Hodsoll, is in Seattle. Frank HodsoU 
likes to come to Seattle, and ! know why. 

Mr. Chairman, we are delighted you are here and please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK HODSOLU CHAIRPERSON, NATIONAL EN- 
DOWMFNT FOR THE ARFS; CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
THE ARTS 

Mr. HoneoLL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe my prepared ntatement has been submitted for the 
record and I wonder, if I could, with your indulgence, simply sum- 
marize the points made in my statement. 

Mr. WnxiAiis. Please. 

Mr. HQD0OIX. Thank you, sir. 

First of all, let me say it i& a great pleasure to be here in Seattle. 
Let me begin, by thanking you, M**. CSiairman, and your committee 
for your interest in the arts, for your leadership in the arts nation- 
ally, and, particularly, you, Mr. Chairman, for your own leadership 
and dedication to the arts. 

I might say for the public record that Congressman Williams* 
concerns extend far beyond the public hearing rooms. He is a guy 
that you can go and talk to about these issues when you need to. 
And, for that, we are very grateful, indeed. 

I am very glad to be back here in Seattle. There is no question 
that it is more clement, if I can use that wozd, here in Seattle than 
it is in Washington in the Dog Days of August. I even have the te- 
merity to suggest that it would be a good idea to move the Capitol 
here in the summer. We might all be better off, perhaps; but I do 
not know. In any event, it is a great pleasure to be here. It is also a 
great pleasure to join Sue Talbot, the fine Chairman of the Mon- 
tana Arts Commission and many of the distinguished witnesses 
from the Seattle area, Carl Patrick, Kjris Lund, Judy Meltzer, and 
David Skinner. 

I have been asked, Mr. Chairman, for comments on our Locals 
Program, its impact on local arts agencies and on state arts agen- 
cies ana also to comment on the Locals pro-am process and now 
that takes in account the differences between urban and rural com- 
munities. 

First, let me say that it ip a matter of philosophy that the arts 
are local, except the media. That is where they are created, pre- 
sented, produced, distributed and preserved. This is true every- 
where in this country. I think that it is one of the great strengths 
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of the artB in tnis country that the local connection is the principal 
connection because that means that the arts take on aU of the oi- 
veraity of the local communities from which they emerge. They 
take on the flavors of these communities and, in return, they 
confer an identity upon those communities. To strengthen these ef- 
forts is really the purpose of our local programs. 

Seattle is a wondenul example of tms. One sees that in the sym- 
phony, the opera, the museum, and the eztraordinaiy diversity of 
Its thesiter, Padfic Northwest Ballet and so many other institutions 
that are enerimentuig, like the individuals and groups involved in 
P^orma '87 for which there was a press conference earlier today, 
are all out and across both Seattle and King County and the State 
of Washington. 

I mij^t note that the Seattle and King County Arts Commissions 
are boui redments of locals program grants and they have raised 
from the local communities well over the required match 

In recognition of this diversity and the need to strengthen the 
local commitment, one of the first things that we did when I 
htcame Chairman was to explore the possibility of a program on 
the local level, building on what the Congress had authorized in 
1980. 

We launched the program effectively in 1984 and, as you have 
noted, Mr. Chairman, I think it has been one of the most effective 
programs we have. Eic^t million dollars at the Federal level, has 
gone to 28 local arts a^^cies and 15 State arts agencies for consor- 
tia of local arts agraaes in 30 States, helping 19H3 local arts agen- 
cies serving 8,894 arts organizations and 2,^ countus, of which 
half are small ocnnmunities under 50,000 in population. 

As you pointed out, Bftr. Chairman, $8 million has multiplied into 
141.2 milium in new pdblic funds, plus an additional $15.1 million 
in private funds. It is a 7-to-l match as opposed to a 2 to 3-to-l 
match; much like our Challen^^e Program wmch assists the oigani- 
zatiuns of most e^tablidied artistic ezcellenco. 

I mi^t note that the $8 mfllion has been given as one-time 
grants and it is likely that that $41 million in new money will be 
continuing appropriations for the arts over time. The communities 
, range from New York CSty to the State of North Dakota and every- 
thing in between. 

Tm guidelines of our new program, the program that has 
evolved out of the Locals TefSt Program is designed to be flexible in 
order to be responsive to the concerns of this committee, that we be 
flcrible in supporting many different kinds of communitiea and 
that we take into account tlieir unicjue needs. 

In addition to this hi^ier matchmg pr •gram, we have also cre- 
ated two new subprograms within our locals program: a local arts 

3;enc^ development program aimed at improving the professional 
anning and administrative capabilities or local arts agencies and 
also, a program designed to improve their services and planninff . 

It is important, we think, that the local programs inteitoce with 
State arts agencies, which is another issue you have raised Mr. 
Chairman. And, so, 15 of the giants ' the past have gone to State 
arts af^endes to increase the visibili.^ if the arts within States. 

I nr j^ht note for the record that the National Association of State 
Arts /Agencies has been very supportive of what we are doing in 
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this aiea. That has not always been the case as between states and 
cities and towns. 

I think it is particularly important in the rurai areas that the 
States be involved, because States, being closer tc the ground, so to 
speak, than we are at the Federal level, can bring tc^ether consor- 
tia of smaller communities and tiiereby multiply the effect of our 
grants and reduce the amount of the mat^h. Because when we fund 
a state consortium, we ask for a l~to-l match at the state level and 
then a 1-to-l match at the local level. So, that, in effect, provides 
for a smaller contribution at the local level. 

It is particularly important, we think, to reach the rural areas at 
the local level even more so perhaps than reaching the migor met- 
ropolitan areas. 

1 mi^t note that we have a number of programs at the Endow- 
ment, not just the locals program, tliat attempt to do that. Our 
community foundation initiative and the other programs in our Ex- 
pansion Arts category, the Main Street Program, which with De- 
partment of Agriculture money, we launched a program focused on 
ibo design of the downtown areas of smaller towns— this program 
in\olved 400 towns. Our Mayors Institute, which we are doing in 
coi\junctiun with the U.S. Ccmference of Mayors has a lot of small 
town participation in it. And, of course, our Arts in Education Pro- 
gram is principally aimed at integrating the arts into school dis- 
tricts wherever they may be located. Of course, one of the difficul- 
ties in the education area is that there are nearly 16,000 school dis- 
tricts. Again, we have to work through the States, I think, to get 
down to that. 

Let me conclude, if I may, Bifr. Chairman, with the reasons why 
we do all of this. Why we are concerned with arts support in gener- 
al as weU as arts support at the local level? And why, in fact, it is 
in the national interest? 

You have mentioned the economic impact. The arts have an im- 
portant economic impact. In fact, I might note that in 1985 for the 
first time revenues from performing arts events exceeded revenues 
from all professional sporting events. There is a growing interest in 
the arts across countiy^ The economic impacts of which are enor- 
mous. But, even more fundamental than economics or quality of 
life, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the arts are the expressions of 
the civilization of a city and then of a civilization of the cities and 
towns together as represented in a State. And, finally, as the civili- 
zation of the United States as represented by all of the States. 

And this is really the reason, as our authorizing statute says, as 
you well know, Mr. Chairman, whv it is in the natioiud interest to 
support the arts, why it is in the btate interest to support the arts 
at the State level and in the local interest to support it at the local 
level with the taxpayers' monies. 

And that fs why, finally, arts in educction is so important, be- 
cause if it is truly in the national interest to support these expres- 
sions of civilization, they should be a part of eveiybody's lives. Un- 
fortunately, as we sit here today, 61 percent of Americans do not 
really participate in the arts which lie outside the popular culture 
of the moment, prime time television, the top 20 on tne record list 
and s^ on. And, thus, for the maiority of Americans, they are miss- 
ing the basic elements of our cultured heritage and the majority of 
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contemporary expression that is ultimately becomes our civiliza- 
tioL. And, so, we have to make a greater effort in this area, as well 
as to make a greater effort in building the strength of local com- 
munities to support the arts of their choice. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to 
appear before you. 

[The prepared statement of Frank Hodsoll follows:] 
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Nr. Chairman, as Chairman of the National Endowment for the 
Arts, I am privileged to appear before this Subcommittee to 
discuss our Endowment arts prograns which stimulate support for 
the arts at the local level. Let me commend you, nr. Chairman, 
and the Members of the Subcommittee, for your interest in this 
matter and for your continuing commitment to our nation's 
cultural life. 

We at the Endowment appreciate the opportunity you have provided 
for us to discuss this important issue in a public forun. We 
also welcome the Subcommittee's interest in the contributions 
the Endowment makes to the arts at the local level through our 
partnership with regional, state and local arts agencies. I 
hop^ our comments will be of a^sistanc^ to you as yoc explore 
issues relating to the arts in localities. 

The starting point for discussion is the fact that support for 
the arts in America has always been, and will continue to be, 
primarily private and local. Tae arts are always a part — and 
a reflection — of a place, as well as a time. We may think of 
the Greatest art as timeless and universal, but its 
presentation, appreciation, and sistenance in any given 
community requires sommitment on the part of that community's 
artists, and itt leadership and citizens. Each community 
responds to art in its own way, and the kaleidoscopic diversity 
of the arts is in part a function of the pluralism of the 
communities from which they emanate. 

Local arts support goes back to colonial times, when about 70 
playhouses were established — wost with the support of local 
governments. Over a century ago, localities began to provide 
the wherewithal for the establishment of museums. In recent 
decades, both the number and quality of local arts agencies — 
some entirely privats, some agencies of local government, and 
some private but officially detiignated by local government — 
""sve grown exponentially. Today there are approximately 1,500 
active local arts agencies in existence. Several years ago they 
were providing an estimated $300 million or more each year to 
support local arts activities; today I would guess that the 
figure may be closer to half a billion dollars. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Endowment's authorizing 
legislation begins by recognizing "that the encourageme.it and 
support of ndtional progress and scholarship in the humanities 
and the ar' s, wnile primarily a matter for private «ind local 
initiative, is also an appropriate natter of concern to the 
Federal Government". One of my highest priorities, upon 
assuming the office of Chairman in 198i, was to find a way to 
expand and invigorate the Endowment's partnership with local 
arts agencies, consistent with the 1980 amendments to our 
authorizing statute. To this end, in 1982 we began to forr..ulate 
plans for a Test Program of Stpport: for Local Arts Agencies, 
d Igned to determine whether .nodest increments of Endowment 
fu.iding requiring * high match both to local arts agencies 
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directly and to state arts agenlces in partnership with 
consortia of ocal atts agencies — could stimulate a 
substantial increase in local support for the arts. The Locals 
Test Program was launched in fiscal 1984# and concludes this 
fiscal year. Its great success has enabled us to establish 
Local Programs as a permanent Endowment activity, alongside 
State Programs and Arts in Education our Office for Public 
Pa*" ^ip. 

We e .ne Endowment greatly appreciate the strong support which 
.he Committee has given to the Endowment's growing partnership 
with local arts agencies. Together, I think we may take 
considerable satisfaction in the results to date. 

Prom FY '84 through FY'87» the Endownent has made 43 Locals Test 
Program grants, totalling )8 million, to 28 local arts agencies 
and 15 State/Loca« Partnership consortia in 30 states. Through 
the Program, 198 local arts agencies are serving 8,894 local 
arts organizations in 2,539 communities — nearly half of which 
have populations of under 50,000. Ne expect that a total of 
$56.3 million — $41.2 million in public funds and $15.1 million 
in prWate contributions — will be raised to match the Federal 
funds. The cumulative match, therefore, is about 7-to-l, which 
is comparable to the ratio achieved in our Challenge Program by 
the nation's best arts institutions. Many observei j were 
skeptical about the ability of states and localities to meet the 
higher matching requirements of this program, but experience has 
snown that we were right to maintain this high challenge. 

Just a year ago, Mr. Chairman, X provided you with a report on 
our formal evaluation of the Locals Test Program conducted by a 
team from the Center for Research and Advanced Study at the 
Oniversity of Southern Maine. The evaluation substantiated our 
belief that the initiative deserved a permanent place among 
Endowment Progra.^s. Apart from the basic finding that the 
Program was effective in levering new and substantially 
increased arts appropriations from local lovernnent, the 
evaluation brought to light several key i .cts: 

First , support for local arts organizations was by far the 
principal purpose to which Locals Test Program funds were put. 
Fifty-six percent of our grant funds were regranted for this 
purpose, while 17 percent were applied to special projects such 
as arts facilities; 8 percent were used to support festivals, 
performances and exhibitions sponsored by local arts agencies; 
and 19 percent were a^^'li^^ such purposes as arts services, 
artist residencies, and local program adlministration. 

Second , communities of all sizes are being served. Over 20 
percent of participrting local arts agencies served rural 
communities with populations under 10,000. , 
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Third , the Program was reaching a demographically diverse 
population as well — perhaps a quarter ot participating LAA*s 
were empahsizing support for artists and arts activites in 
minority, ethnic, and/or **special constituency" communities. 

And fourth , the evaluation found that local regrant 
procedures were both thorough and extensive, with Important new 
rescurces reaching arts programs outside the scope of 
traditional nstitutional support. 

L^t me provide a few examples. In Durham, North Carolina, 
Program funds were used to establish the Durham Community Arts 
Center — as well as to increase the Durham Arts Council's 
grants to local arts organizations, develop new audiences, 
provide commissions for visual and performance art at the new 
center, and enhance the Council's programming activites. 

In New York City, the Department ot Cultural Affairs used 
Program funds to establish the Greater New York Arts Development 
Fund which greatly Increases financial support for organizations 
that previously had limited access to Federal, state and local 
arts funding. Just to the north, the Council for the Arts in 
Westchester County employed Program funds for several innovative 
purposes including the implementation of a long*term arts 
marketing program and the initiative of a process which has put 
the arts offici.lly on the County's planning agenda. 

In Alabama, the State Council on the Arts and Humanities has 
used Program funds, in conjunction with a consortium of local 
arts agencies, to reach both rural and urban audiences with a 
diversity of high-quality arts activities made possible by 
cooperative planning and funding. 

In a prototype for our Challenge III Program, the Wisconsin Arts 
Board and participating LAA's used Program funds to develop a 
state Challenge Grant Program that builds institutional health, 
enhances artistry, and expands audiences in areas of the state 
that have not previously received arts funding. 

The North Dakota Council on the Arts is using I'rogram funds to 
develop a network of vigorous LAA's throughout the state's 
extensive rural areas — as veil as to create and renovate local 
arts facilities, purchase essential arts equipment, and support 
local arts organizations and professional artists. 

In Springville, Utah — a small community already renowned for 
its commitment to artistic excellence — Program funds are 
enabling the local Arts Commission to fund the Internation .1 
Folk Dance Festival held annually in Springville, renovate an 
arts center facility, create an arts park and outdoor 
ampitheater, and expand a regrant program. Simultaneously, the 
Salt Lake City Arts Council is using a Program grant to 
undertake a multi-faceted program that includes an interesting 
urban design component. 
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Here in Seattle, which has long been a national model for local 
arts administration. Program funds are helping the two local 
arts agencies, the Seattle Arts Commission and the Kings County 
Arts Commission, to expand their programs. The Seattle Arts 
Commisssion has used its Program grant to expand its regranting 
program to reach both major arts institutions and emerging 
organi2^ticns; create a "Traditional Arts" regrant category; 
reinsti:ute and expand both technical assistance and an arts 
education program; and increase access to the city's public art 
collection, including a new Municipal Arts Gallery. 

The King County Arts Commission has used their Piogram yrant to 
lay the tcandation for an exciting performing arts festival, 
PERFORMA '87. This festival sets the stage for Ih'^ vvrl-i 
premiere of 21 new works in dance, music, theater and 
performance. Many of these performances will take place in 
non-traditional settings such as Metre busea, airplane 
terminals, and county parks; others will be set in theaters and 
symphony halls. In conjunction with the Festival, the 
Commission has developed an education program which introduces 
various aspects of the arts to school children and community 
groups. 

Mr. Chairman, I think these examples show that local arts 
support has become an ambitious, complex and widely varying 
undertaking, ihe approach to municipal funding of the arts of 
an earlier era — support directed chiefly to public arts events 

is increasingly giving way to a more sophisticated and 
integrated approach involving local arts agencies, artists and 
civic leaders in long-range cultural planning and development. 
Local arts agencies are involved in design, downtown and 
p .ghborhood revitalization, institutional development, 
lacilities management, economic development and promotion, 
housing, zoning, tourism and education. Funding for arts 
organizations and programs is increasingly being linked to 
long-range institutional and community goals. Creative use by 
local arts agencies of cultural districts, hotel-motel tax 
revenues, regional cooperative ventures, and joint city-county 
initiatives offers the potential of significantly expanded local 
resources for artists and arts organizations and greater 
opportunities to make art available to a broad public. 

We tried to keep these considerations in mind, Mr. Chairman, in 
devising guidelines for Local Prograir.s. We also wanted the new 
guidelines to reflect the invaluable experience we gained 
through the Locals Test Program, and to be responsive to the 
concerns of the Committee. The guidelines are intentionally 
flexible, so that they can adapt to new needs ?nd opportunities 
in the local arts agency field. 

The purpose of this now permanent program is to enhance the 
quality and availability of the arts by fostering the expansion 
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of loc 1 arts tesources. There are two Program categories: 
Local Gcvernment Incentive Grants, and Local Arts Agency 
Development. The former category essentially continues the 
thru&t of the Test Progra-n — a high matching program which 
encourages local government initiatives to improve and expand 
the plann'tiq, allocation, and development of local arts 
resources. Th&s<s grants permit local arts agenices lo develop 
long-tange programs of suoport for the arts on a community, 
county, or ipulti-county basis; State/Local Grants permit state 
arts agen^'es to develop proposals on behalf of LAA consortia. 

The Local >^ts Agency Development category encourages 
applications for the improvement of professional, planning, and 
administrative capabilities of LAA's. Leadership Education and 
Services Grants assist national service organizations, state 
assemblies, and institutions of higher education to develop 
significant cr'^^cational programs, services, and research for the 
local arts ac ^ncy field. In addition, a new Planning and 
Administrative ^ra .tf category provides an opportunity for LAA's 
to improve tb» .c ^administrative and planning capabilities, and 
for state arts agencies to expand the!" community development 
staff and their services to LAA's. As you know, Mr. Chairman, 
these new provisions reflect needs expressed by local arts 
administrators t?r several years; we think they will 
significantly enhance the effectiveness of Local Programs. 

Local Programs are a visible and important part of our efforts 
to support the arts at tne local level. I should note, however, 
that most of out ether Endowment programs also enhance the 
quality and broaden audiences for the arts at the local level. 
One s^ich Endowment program is the Expansion Arts Program's 
Community Foundation Initiative (CFI). The purpose of this 
initiative is to stimulate the development of endowments within 
community foundations for the local support of small and 
medium-sized arts organizations. Grants are made directly to 
community fourdations which must match them on a 2:1 basis with 
new and increased private contributions. During the grant 
period, which may extend up to four years. Endowment funds are 
regranted to eligible art*: organizations, while matching funds 
are placed in an endowmer. restricted to long-term support of 
emerging arts organizations, with a heavy emphasis upon those 
rooted in minority communities. Following the grant period, the 
community foundation will continue to support local programming 
with income from the endowment. 

Thus far the program has proved highly successful; fifteen 
community foundation:* have established endowed restricted 
funds. We hav recently awarded an additional six grants under 
this initiative, making the total number of participating 
community foundations twenty-one. At a mininum, these 21 
participating conm inity foundations will within four years have 
endo''ments totaling $8 million Cor emerging arts organizatidns. 
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The CFI has two benefits — it generates funds for emerging arts 
organizations, and second serves as a magnet to donors who 
otherwise would have no practical means of contributing to such 
local arts organizations. The purpose of the Federal stimulus 
is to develop local conLnitment for local emerging groups, to 
foster relationships between the established ani the 
unestablished. 

For example, the Rochester Area Foundation in Rochester, NY, was 
awarded a $25,000 grant under the Program. The Rochester 
initiative was so well received that the Foundation received 
private sector commitments equal to the required 2:1 match of 
150,000 by the time the grant was announced. The Foundation has 
adviJ^ed the Expansion Arts Program that donors see the program 
as a means of assisting local groups of which they would 
otherMfise be unaware. 

Another example is the New Hampshire Charitable Fund in Concord, 
NH. This program is particularly significant because it creates 
a model for other rural or regional foundations. The Charitable 
Fund has developed a program which addresses the needs of the 
quite distinct southern and northern areas of the •'tate, with 
subgranting funds for thirteen small and medium-sized rural arts, 
organizations. 

Nr. Chairman, as you know, the aesthetic design of a community 
can contribute importantly to the quality of life in a city or 
town. Design concepts and techniques evolve from the arts. In 
addition to the Design Arts Program's ongoir*^ categories of 
support of excellence in the field of desigi t*»e Program has 
establishe: initiatives specifically orient to improving the 
quality of design in conununities across th ^-ion. 

Since 1977, the Endowment has supported va'-ous aspects of the 
i^ational Trust for Historic Preservation's Main Street Project 
— through grants to the National Trust and to various 
communities involved in the Project. This is a highly 
successful program aimed at helping smaller communities to 
develop comprehensive revitalization strategies so as to 
encourage economic development, in 1984, in conjunction with 
the Department of Agriculture's office of Rural Development 
Policy, the Endowment sponsored a Main Street Project 
video-conference on community revitalization in which 
approximately 400 towns participated. The conference was viewed 
by approximately 25,000 people in cable video re-runs. 

Recently, the Design Arts Program has established a very 
fruitful relationship with the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the 
University of Virginia and the Jefferson Institute in Los 
Angeles. The centerpiece is the Mayors' Institute of City 
Design — a series of conferences at the University of Virginia 
on issues and resources affecting the importance of quality 
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design in American cities. Since the first conference in 
October of 1986, thirteen mayors from communities ranging in 
population from 45,000 to over 500,000 have participated. We 
believe that this program is havii.i a very positive impact on 
the design policies of our municipal leaders. 

Nr. Chairman, the Endowment is stronc ly committed to encouraging 
the development of an arts presence .n A.nerica's snail towns and 
rural communities. To this end, the Endowment joined the 
Rational Assembly of Local Arts Agencies in sponsoring a Hural 
Arts Information Exchange in Portland, Oregon, this past June. 
In addition to local arts agencies, regional organizations, 
sta^e assemblies, and state arts agency community development 
coordinators, the Exchange included key representatives of rural 
colleges and universities, libraries, and agricultural and 
educational extension services. Valuable information and 
insights were shared, an*^ some very important networking took 
place. We believe that broad collaboration of this type is 
essential to providing sustained access to a diversity of 
artistic excellence in snail towns and rural areas. 

We are considering a number of additional approaches to 
increasing the effectiveness of Federal support for the arts in 
rural America — of special significance, I think, are the 
">.ccess" and "Non-Federal Support Systems" components of our 
Challenge III Program. Initial Challenge III grants will be 
made in FY' 88/89, and we have received eight applications from 
local arts agencies to this Program. 

Another issue of enormous importance to local arts activity is 
arts education. With your encouragement, nr. Chairman, the 
Endowment has launched our revised Arts in Education (*IE) 
Program, which seeks to encourage making the arts a se.ious and 
sequential part of basic education. While education reform is 
chiefly a stace and local responsiblity and the Endowment is not 
an education agency, we hope, in cooperation with state arts 
agencies and state education authorities, to make some 
orogrecs. By virtue of the role that local arts agencies play 
in communities, they can assist in generating support — in 
local school districts and in particular schools — for AIE 
initiatives. 

>s I have previously testified, the national importance of arts 
education is illuminated by our survey of Public Participation 
in the Arts, which showed that in 1982 61% of American adults 
did not attend, even once, any live performance of jazz or 
classical music, theater, opera, musical theater, or ballet, nor 
visit an art gallery or museum. While the fact that 39% of 
American adults did participate during that year shows progress, 
we believe that the Congressional declaration of pr.rpose for the 
Endowment — that "high civilization must... give full value, and 
support to the other great branches of scholarly and cultural 
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activity in order to achieve a better understanding of the past, 
a better a^.aiysis of the present, and a better view of the 
future...** — requires us to do everything we can to make the 
arts more a part of the lives of all Americans. The Arts in 
Education Program, with its crucial focus on local 
responsibility and initiative, will, we hope, be important in 
this regard. 

Mr. Chairman, I* ve devoted considerable attention to how the 
Endowment assists local communities support their arts. Now 
before I close. Id like to say a few words about wh^ we do so. 

Pert\aps the most cowmorly advanced argument for supporting the 
arts is that they do much to enchance the ''ouality of life" — 
and 80 they do. No one doubts that Seattle'is a better city, or 
Washington a better state, or America a better Nation, because 
of the arts. Clearly, any community is a more appealing place 
in which to live and work if the arts flourish there; and 
clearly our lives are richer and fuller when the arts are part 
of them. "Quality of life*, therefore, is a perfectly good 
argument for supporting the arts — whether at the Federal, 
state, or local level. But for our purposes there is something 
not quite satisfactory about this formulation — it's a little 
too easy, a little too amorphous, and perhaos a little too 
condescending. We don't want the arts to be confused with 
designer jeans am; jacuzzies, and we don't support the arts just 
because th«.y make people feel good inside. 

Another popular argument for arts support is that the arts 
produce economic benefits. Again, there's a lot of truth in 
that. There are dozens of economic impact studies showino that 
the arts positively benefit loca' economies, and that arts 
expenditures generate multiple returns — in ripple-effect 
spending, tourist dollars, jobs, tax reveruei-, et cetera. In 
many states and cities one dollar spent on tbe arts brings three 
or four additional dollars into the economy. The location of so 
many leading corporations in Seattle, and their participation in 
local arts giving, indicates their conviction that the arts are 
good business, and good for business. The economic argument for 
acts support is a powerful one for state and local government as 
well as for business and industry, it's clear that this 
argument is also persuasive in the halls of Congress, wnere the 
local impact of Federal expenditures is always of great concern 
— and that's entirely legitimate. From a cultural and 
aesthetic perspective, however, the economic argument is also 
not really satisfactory. 

There is, I believe, a far more profound justification for 
supporting the arts. I refer here to what Samuel Lipman, a 
distinguished member of the National Council on the Arts, calls 
the "enduring values of culture and civilization". The arts and 
humanities are of crucial and permanent importance to us — 'to 
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all of usr as individuals and as meir.Ders of American society — 
because they teach us who we are, and what we can be. They lie 
at the very core of our civilization, and they provide the 
foundation from which we may reach out to other cultures and 
civilizations so that the great heritage that is ours may be 
enriched and augmented by the achievements of other enduring 
traditions. 

At the heart of our appeal for wider and deeper partnership in 
supporting the arts, therefore, is a quest not only for greater 
appreciation of art, but also for an understanding of a reality 
beyond the flux of present-day events, an appreciation of the 
past which illuminates our present, a comprehension of wh . it 
is in the present which enaoles us to face the future with hope 
and with a deeper per eption of what we ^re and what our world 
is. This is why the arts and humanities should be at the core 
of what is taught in our schools, of what our children read, and 
of the way in which we see our society and our great country. 
It is why artistic excellence must always be the paramount 
concern of the National Endowment*, for the Arts, and it is why we 
at the endowment, and our public partners, give such high 
priority to encouraging serious and sequential arts curricula as 
a basic part of public and private school education. 

If Americans are to apprehend and reach for the highest 
standards, they must be introduced to the historical continuum 
of genius that underlies the best i t art and in artistic 
innovation. They must have some sense of the vocebularies of 
the highest achievements of civilization — of the past as well 
as of the present. 

In this sense we may say that those of us who have 
responsibility for public arts support are engaged in what John 
F. Kennedy called "our contribution to the human spirit". This 
is just as true of arts support at the state and local level as 
it is of Federal cultural support. Our commcn goal is to create 
a community in St. Augustine's sense — that is, "an association 
of reasonable beings united in the peaceful sharing of the 
things they cherish". 

This is the way it was in Athens undor Pericles, in Renaissance 
Florence under the Nedicis, in the Ming Dynasty under Tai-Tsu 
and in Elizabethan London. It is jjst as true here today in 
Seattle, and in countless other vibran** communities across 
America. 

Nr. Chairman, I appreciate having had this opportunity to share 
with the Committee my thoughts on the Endowment's role in 
supporting the arts in localities across our nation. I would te 
delighted to respond to the Committee's questions. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Williams. Before we have questions of you, I would like to 
ask Ms. Sue Talbct now to join you at the hearing table. Ms. Talbot 
is the Chair of the Montana Arts Council and it is not entirely 
ironic that she is a constituent of mine. 

Sue, it is nice to see you here. We appreciate you coming over 
and we would be pleased now to have your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF SUE TALBOT, PRESIDENT, MONTANA ARTS 

COUNCIL 

M? Talbot. Representative Williams and members of the com- 
mittee, for the record, I am Ms. Susan Talbot, Chair of the Mon- 
tana Arts Council, a position which I have held since 1984. 

I am here today to make a presentation to this committee re- 
garding the National Endowment for the Arts-Local Arts Agency 
Development Program. 

The Montana Arts Council agrees that local arts agencies play 
an important role nationally and have an ability to be involved in 
long-range cultural planning, economic development, facilities 
management and neighborhood or downtown revitalization. 

In fact, our Council staff views as its next mcyor development 
effort the creation and strengthening of Local Arts Agencies in 
Montana's cities, counties and multicoimty regions. This is of spe- 
cial concern because we believe that a strong network of Local Arts 
Agencies can play an important role in building support for the 
arts and in helping ♦r. create diversity in Montana's presently dis- 
tressed economy which is in large part based on the extraction of 
natural resources and agriculture. 

While the Council is poised to begin this critical next stage of 
Montana's arts development, it realizes that funds will be needed 
above and beyon^ those currently available in the state. We are 
ready to apply the Endowment's Local Programs for a Planning 
and Administrative grant and, ultimately, a State-Local Consorti- 
um grant. 

However, tb? Council is stymied by the Endowment's Local Pro- 
gram's guideUne which requires a 2-to-l match in new Government 
funds and a minimum i grant request of r> 150,000. I should like to 
add that recently in Missoula, which is the third largest city in the 
State with a strong commitment to support of the arts, $50,000 was 
raised for a very popular international choral festival only after a 
herculean effort. I speak to that personally. $300,000 is a gigantic 
sum for a Montana community to raise. You might be able to do it 
for a new hospital. 

These guidelines do not appear to allow flexibility for special 
case situations such as exist in Montana. We think this is also 
likely to be true of other States with poor economic climates, legis- 
latively imposed limits on taxing authority or scarce private funds. 
It is important to recognize that Montana has no migor corporation 
with headquarters in the State, for example. 

Montana is unique because during the late 1960's and early 
1970's, it encouraged the development of arts councils which quick- 
ly evolved into visual arts centers. Montana well knows the impor- 
tance of local government support of the arts. For since 1945, the 
State has had legislation which flllc|ws a permissive county mill to 
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be levied for countv-owned museiuns. In 1967, the first arts center 
was funded from this source, which was recently increased to two 
millB by the Montana Legislature. Approximately $1 million in 
county funds supports Montana's art centers and museums in 1987. 
One of the most inuwrtant consequences of this revenue source is 
that these centers nave dependable funding to employ paid staff. 

In 1975, the Montana ^nslature estabBshed a cultural trust 
which in 1987 generated $600,000 in grants fix)m interest income 
for Montana's arts and cultural organizations. This grant program 
places Montana as second in the Nation in support of the arts as a 
percentage of total government expenditures. However, these funds 
^ "JJ^^^y «ach legislative session, and must be fought for con- 
toiually. The Council considers it "new" money each biennium 
that it is appropriated. It is unrealistic to assume that the Mon- 
tana legislature will make any substantial additional commitment 
of funds. 

We are proud of the level of funding for the arts which already 
ex^ in our State of 860,000 people and are most pleased that the 
1987 le^lature saw fit to maintain it in face of Montana's severe 
economic crisis. Grants from the State's cultural trust have en- 
aibled the significant growth of Montana's mosaic of ar^s organiza- 
tions. Vfe have the necessary arts system in place to move the 
State significantly ahead. However, Montana's cultural trust 
cannot provide all the necessary capital. Because foundation and 
corporation giving is very difficult to obtain in Montana, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts serves as an important grant source 
for us. However, the Local Programs guidelines do not reflect an 
awareness and sensitivity to special case situations. We request 
that our accomplishments be recognized and that our State not be 
penalized for its success which pnxlates the National Endowment 
for the Arts Local Programs. 

We are aware that previous Local Arts Agency grants were given 
to a number of States on the assumption that they would serve 
Local Arts Agencies in both small and large communities. Howev- 
er, it IS our opinion that Ctetes such as Montana which are primar- 
ily rural without migor urban areas— our largest city. Billings, has 
only 100,000 j)eople---deserve to be considered on a case-by-case 
basis by the Endowment and the matching requirements modified 
as appropriate. 

As I began to outline in my February 2, 1987, letter to you, when 
rural communities or States are also impacted by a severe econom- 
ic climate and taxing limitations, a situation is created which es- 
sentially excludes them from making application to this most im- 
portant program. These ^^^nsequences are not surprising in that we 
think that the Locals Program was developed using Urban Local 
Arte Agencies as models which, even in times of economic stagna- 
tion, often have access to public or private funds not readily ac- 
cessed by rural States. We appeal to this committee to strongly en- 
courage the National Endowment for the Arte to modify ite guide- 
lines so as to allow a diversity of models to be funded which ad- 
dress a variety of needs and situations. 

Currently, there is a good chance that the Montana Arts Council 
will be awarded a 3-year grant by the National Endowment for the 
Arte adequate to develop professional staffing for the Fort Peck 
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Fine Arts Council in Glasgow, Montana. We are proud of the tenac- 
ity of this Local Arts Agency i.i making its case to the Endowment 
and providing them with an opportunity to grant funds from the 
Locals Program to a Local Arts Agency in an isolated, rural area. 
It must be recognized, however, thai to make this grant, the En- 
dowment will have to substantially modify its guidelines both in 
matching requirements and minimum grant amount. 

This one grant does not solve the Local Arts ^ency development 
problem in Montana. A more extensive, statewide effor^ is needea, 
but this would require that the Ei dowment pay serious attention 
to the overall situation that exists iu our State and be willing to be 
flexible in its definitions of ''new" government money and itc basic 
matching requirements, it is our strong belief that support of Local 
Arts Agency development now during hard economic times will en- 
courage the leveraging of additional local governmental support 
when Montana's economy improves. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Susan Talbot follows:] 
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MONTANA ARTS COUNCIL 



August 25, 1987 



Representative Pat Willlains, Chairman 
Subcomilttee on Postsecondary Education 
U.S. House of Representatives 
617 House Office Building, Annex »1 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Representative Wllllains and members of the conmlttee: 

For the record. I m Hrs. Susan Talbot. Chair, of the Montana Arts 
Council, a position which I have held since 1984. I am here today to 
wake a presentation to this conmlttee regarding the National EndoMnent 
for the Arts-Local Arts Agency (LAA) development program. I will leave 
my complete written commen*-- with the committee secretary. 

The Montana Arts Council agrees that Local Arts Agencies play an Impor- 
tant role nationally and have an ability to be Involved In lon^ range 
cultural planning, economic development, facilities management, and 
neighborhood or downtown revltallzatlon. 

In fact, our Council staff views as Its next major development effort, 
the creatxon and strengthening of Local Arts Agencies in Montana's 
cities, counties and multi-county regions. This Is of special concern, 
for we believe that a strong network of Local Arts Agencies can play an 
important role In bu:.ldlng support for the arts and In helping to 
create dlversltv In Montana's presently distressed economy, an economy 
which Is In large ;>«.rt based on the extraction of natural resources and 
agriculture. 

While the Council Is poised to begin this critical next stage of Mon- 
tana's arts development. It realizes that funds will be needed above 
and beyond those currently available In the state. We are ready to 
apply to the Endowment's Local Programs for a Planning and Administra- 
tive grant and ultimately a State-Local Consortium grant. Itowever, the 
Council Is stymied by the Endowment's Local Programs guidelines which 
require a 2:1 natch In new government funds, and a minimum grant re- 
quest of $150,000. That, recently In Missoula, which Is the third 
largest city In the state with a strong commitment to support of the 
arts, $50,000 was raised for a very popular International choral fes- 
tival only after a herculean effort. $300,000 Is a gigantic sum for a 
Montana community to raise. You might be able to do It for a new 
hospital. These guidelines don't appear to allow flexibility for 
special case situations such as exist xn Montana. We think this is 
also likely to be true in other states with poor economic climates, 
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Rtp. Pat Wllllaffls 
August 25, 1987 
P«9t 2 

Itglslatlvely imposed limits on taxing authority, or scarce private 
funds. It Is important to recognize that Montana has no major corpora- 
tion with headquarters in the state. 

Montana is unique, because during the late igeos and early igros it er* 
couraged the develooment of arts councils, which quickly evolved into 
visual art centers. Montana v^ll knows the Importance of local 
governmental support of the arts, for since ig45 the state has had 
legielation which allows a permissive county mill to be levied for 
county owned museums. In 1967, the first art center was funded from 
this source which was recently Increased to two mills by the Montana 
legislature. Approximately one million dollars in county funds sup- 
ports MonUna's art centers and museums in ig87. One of the most 
important consequences of this revenue source is that these centers 
have dependable funding to employ paid staff. 

In ig75, the Montana legislature established a cultural trust which in 
1987 generated $600,000 in grants from interest Income for Montana's 
arts and cultural organizations. This grant program places Montana as 
second in the nation in support of the arts as a percentage of total 
government expenditures. However, these funds are in jeopardy during 
each legislative session, and must continually be fought for. The 
Council considers it "new" money each biennium it is appropriated. It 
Is unrealistic to assume that the Montana legislature will make any 
substantial additional commitment of funds. 

We are proud of the level of funding for the arts which already exists 
in our state of 860,000 people and are most pleased that the ig87 
legislature saw fit to maintain it in face of Montana's severe economic 
crisis. Grants from the state's jltural trust have enabled the sig- 
nificant growth of Montana's mosaic of arts organizations. We have the 
necessary arts system in place to move the state significantly ahead. 
However, Montana's cultural trust cannot provide all the necessary 
capital. Because foundation and corporation giving is very difficult 
to obtain in Montana, the National Endowment for the Arts serves as an 
Important grant source for us. However, the Local Programs guidelines 
00 not reflect an awareness and sensitivity to special case situations. 
We re<;"««t that our accomplishments be recognized and that our state 
not be penalized for its success which predates the National Endowment 
for the Arts Local Programs. 

W) are aware that previous Local Arts Agency grants were given to a 
number of states on thh assumption that they would serve Local Aits 
Agencies in both large and small communities. However, it is our 
opinion that states such as Montana which are primarily rural without 
major urb*.' .reas, — our largest city. Billings, has only 100,000 
people — deserve to be considered on a case-by-case basis by the 
Endowment and the matching requirements modified as appropriate. 

Aji I began to outline in my February 2, ig87 letter to you, when rural 
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Rep. Pat Williams 
August 17, 1987 
Pags 3 

coMNjnitias or states are also Impacted by a severe economic climate 
aM taxing limitations, a situation is created which essentially ex- 
cludes then from making application to this most Important program. 
These consequences are not surprising in that we think the Local Pro- 
grams was developed using urban Local Arts Agencies as models which 
(even in times of economic stagnation) often have access to public or 
private funds not readily accessed by rural states. We appeal to this 
committee to strongly encourage the National Endowment for the Arts to 
modify its guidelines so as to allow a diversity of models to be funded 
which address a variety of needs and situations. 

Currently, there is a good chance that the Hon ana Arts Council will be 
awarded a three year grant by the National Encowment for the Arts 
adequate to develop professional staffing for the Fort Peck Fine Arts 
Council in Glasgow, Hontana. We are proud of the tenacity uf this 
Local Arts Ager.cy in making its case to the Endowment and providing 
them with an opportunity to grant funds from tne Local Programs to a 
Local Arts Agency in a isolated, rural area. It must be recognized, 
however, that to make this grant, the Endowment will have to substan- 
tially modify its guidelines both in matching requirements and minimum 
grant amount. 

This one grant does not solve the Local Arts Agency development problem 
in Montana. A more extensive, statewide effort is nee 'tad, but this 
would require that the Endowment pay serious attention to the overall 
situation that exists in our state and be willing to be flexible in its 
definitions of 'new' government money and its basic matching require- 
ments. It is our strong belief that support of Local Arts Agency 
development nor during hard economic times will encourage the leverag- 
ing of additional local governmental support when Montana's economy 
Improves. 

Sincerely, 




Mrs. Susan Talbot, Chair 
Hontana Arts Council 
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Mr. Williams. Mr. Hodsoll, you mention the Arts in Education 
effort and, as you know, I have expressed a considerable interest in 
that program. Give the committee, if you will, your views about 
how the Federal supports to arts programming in education has 
produced chan^, if you are able to document, in the way arts are 

{^resented in tne schools no^ versus what they might have been 
iefore the effort was begun. 

Mr. HoDSOLL. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. Our program is just begin- 
ning, so, I cannot really document specific changes at this point. 
However, I can sav that since we started the program officially 
about a year ago, that 42 of the 50 States have applied to be a part 
of the program and we have awarded 16 planning grants to 16 of 
those States. The completed plans will be coming in as collabora- 
tions between the State departments of education and the State 
arts agencies about the middle of next year. 

Basjd on those plans, we will have a better sense of precisely 
what e can accomplish. One of the things that the plans will do is 
ident^iy specific school districts where, as a part of the planning 
process, it is at least apparent that the school districts want to 
move forward with more basic and sequential arts education as a 
part of their r^lar programs. We will have a better sense of that, 
as I say, next ye^. 

Secondly, we are, as vou know, sir, at vour request, providing to 
the Congress in December, a report on the State of arts 'education 
which will include recoLamendations on additional tL ; we might 
do. And, hopefully, that report will also provide additional indica- 
tions of future directions. 

That is where we are. Now, let me make a guess. My guess is 
that if we are very luck} that we will he able in the ne:d couple of 
years to develop relationships with quite a few different kinds of 
school districts across the country which will result in their adopt- 
ing the arts as basic and sequential with requirements as to what 
is needed to graduate in the arts with courses that are required as 
well as optional, with additional training for teachers. This will be 
particularly important in elementary schools where the classroom 
teawher often does not have any training in the arts at all. But he 
or she is, pretty much, the essential teacher, the teacher the\ is 
there tl.'^ most with regard to all of the subjects and so on. 

The critical thing here, I believe, Mr. Chairman, is to convince 
school districts that it is in their interest to do this. The argument 
that I make has many different ramifications to it, but one of 
them, it seems to me, is that it has never been a question in this 
countnr that we teach literature as a part of English. If all that we 
wished to do in the English curriculum was to ^^imply teach read- 
ing and writing, we would not need to have people read Shake- 
speare or Whitman or Carlos Williams or wnoever you like to 
name from the literary greats. 

We teach people literature because they were the best writers, 
because they were the writers that not only knew how to use the 
form of writing, but also who captured the essential elements of 
the society and of the human questions that transcend societies 
over time. 

We do that because it is the art of writing that is represented 
there. And, so, I argue that similarly, particularly in an age wheie 
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television imagery and the like is becoming more and more impor- 
tant as elements communication, that we also teach voung 
people the art of what they see, the art of what they hear, the art 
of movement, et cetera, from all of the points of view that I have 
expressed. 

It is interesting to me, Mr. Chairman, that in a time of educa- 
tional reform, and we have had five r^onal meetings around the 
country talking to a lot of educators, not just people from the arts 
community, that the vast maiority of the people I talked to— and I 
am talking about superintendents of public instruction at the State 
level, I am talking about local school board members and the like, 
at least on the surface say, "We agree with you." The problem is 
the translation of that into the resources of time and money. 

In summary, Mr. Qiairman, about this time next year when we 
have these 16 plans, we will be in a better position to report to you 
how much commitment we can actually engender out there. 

Mr. WiLLiA&is. Could the arts in education dollars be used more 
effectively if they were provided as block grants to either local 
agencies or schools who applied to provide a specific tsrpe of in- 
struction? 

Mr. HoDSOLL. Well, the State arts in education grants, which is 
the bulk of our program, are provided, not as block grants, per se, 
but as grants that the States can use for whatever purposes they 
like in accordance with Federal criteria stated in the guidelines, 
which is somewhat between a block grant which says: Take this 
money and go use it for education in any way that you wish." And 
our saying at the Federal level to the State: We nould like vou to 
do a program for 4th graders in the foUovtring school with the fol* 
lowing components to it." 

Essentially, our program suggests is that there will be incentives 
in our program for States that use these moneys to establish se- 
quential programs with learning outcomes as opposed to the more 
extra-curricular kind of art« education that prevails in so many of 
our schools. 

Mr. WiLUA&fS. What is the Endowment's concern, if any, about 
developing art curriculum? Is there a concern that that might 
block we creative force with regard to art education? 

Mr. HonsoLL. Well, I think, sir, that at least from my perspec- 
tive, it v/ould pr<*ably be inappropriate to try and develop a "Fed- 
ersd curriculum," in the same sense it would probably be inappro- 
priate for the Department of Education to do such a thing. 

I think what we have to do in the arts is to identify and give visi- 
bility to and disseminate curricula that have worked in different 
ways for different purposes in the arts. One of the things that is 
lacking in arts education that is less lacking— I will not say that it 
is totally there in the other subjects, but that is more lacking than, 
say, in English or History or Pnysics or whatever, is that there is 
no consensus in those who are involved with artf ^ucation as to 
what the curriculum generally speaking ought It is every- 

thinff from playing the tuba in the football band to drawing at the 
thira grade level to an art history course in the eleventh grade or 
whatever. 

There i» a great need and when I go out in the country and talk 
to people and people say to me: "Well, Frank, we think this is a 
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good idea but how do we do this? What are the models the' ve can 
use? 

And I aak questions: "Well, are there any models?" And there is 
no consensus as to what the models are. 

So, I hope that we at the Endowment can help. We have 
agreement now with the U.S. Department of Education, with their 
money coming into it, joining our money, to establish a center at 
M institution of higher education that will help to bring t^ether 
these various curricula, als^ include research on new curricula and 
provide a place where a local school district can go if they are in- 
terested in pursuing arts education on a basic and sequential basis 
and have a menu of choices from which they can choose, with eval- 
uation of what those choices might result in as well. 

Mr. WnuAMB. Respond, if you will, Frank, to Ms. Talbot's con- 
cern about the potential stymie involved with the requirement for 
the 2-to-l match. And, also, if you will, respond to a concern I have 
had that the requirement that agencies be professionally staffed 
makes it difficult for some small conununities who cannot find the 
financial resources to do that. 

Mr. HoDSOLL. First of all, on the 2-to-l ma-ch that Ms. Talbot has 
motioned. First, if I could do a bit of history and then make a case 
for whv we do it the way we do without in anv way denigrating 
from the concerns that exist in the State of Montana or similar 
States. 

Before we started this program, when we were investigating this 
proTPam in 1983, we had quite a debate within the NationalCoun- 
• Arts on just this point and other issues related to match- 

ing. There were some who thought that we should have a less 
stnn^ent matching requirement and/or a more flexible matching 
requirement. There were some who thought that private match 
shmild be a part of it as opposed lo just public match, and so on 
and there were also those who thought that the match ought to be 
perhaps even higher than what it is now and it should be a tre- 
mendous leverage kind of program. 

The outcome of that discussion was the program that we current- 
ly have based on the feeling that if we presented a real challenge 
to local communities wherever situated and however situated, that 
it would give those in the arts community who were for raising 
money at the local level or the State level, as the case may be, a 
lever from the Federal Government that the\ d go forward and 
say: Hey, fellows, we can get a large sum, a sum that is significant 
in governmental terms, $150,000.'' Because remember, we are talk- 
ing about governments that are dealing with hundreds of millions 
of dollars when you talk about police and fire and health and sani- 
tation and so on and so forth, a significant sum. And they could go 
in and say: "We can get this if you will raise this additional 
maiey. 

We also agreed when we instituted the program that if there was 
an enormous problem oat there that we would rethink it. 

Well, we believe, sir, that after the first 4 years of the program 
with that match, all kinds of communities have been able to par- 
ticipate. That is why we did not change the match, and the evalua- 
tion by the University of Southern Maine, it would appear to but- 
tress our decision. 
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I believe, I mentioned, that half of the rommunities that have re- 
ceived monies under this are communities with less than 50,000 
people in them. Just to mention a few: Durham, North Carolina; 
the Alabama State Arts Council; the State of Louisiana; Nebraska; 
Oregon. I remember the Oregon proposal because I was out there 
at the time they were drawing together the communities— more 
than half in numbers, were tiny communities. Some of them com- 
munities of 5,000 people. The Oregon Arts Commission brought 
them all together. 

Let's see. North Dakota was very similar. Springville Arts Com- 
mission in Springville, Utah; Jacl^n in Jackson, Mississippi; Ar- 
kansas Arts Council. These are rural areas, sir. 

Basically, we found that we had enormous representation 
through the National Assembly of Local Arts Agencies, we found 
that this lever was in fact working and that it provided a tool for 
the advocates at the State and local level to raise the money. 

For that reason, we felt that we should stick to this kind of pro- 
gram because for those who do use it, it allows them to raise more 
money with the Federal carrot. 

The second point that you mentioned, sir, was the professionali- 
zadon of local arts agencies. There is no question that this is a 
problem. Th'^re are many local f^rta agencies which simply are get- 
ting started or they have not been able to afford to hire somebody 
on a professional basis. What they do is based entirely on a volun- 
tary activity and, while the voluntary activity is very much some- 
thing that comes of the people and therefore is an enormous 
strength for the organization it also has an enormous weakness in 
that there is nobody there to answer the phones and carry through 
after the people from the community sat down at a meeting or 
whatever and decided what they wanted to do. And, so, our new 
Locals I rogram does provide in its two new categories for specific 
grants, not on a high match basis, on a regular match basis, specif- 
ic grants to local arts agencies and to states for local arts agencies 
to upgrade and to provide the possibility of employing somebody at 
least on a par^time basis to help with this problem. 

We are also going to provide through institutions of higher edu- 
cation, summer institutes for the local arts councils. The purpose of 
these institutes will be the sharing of information and technique 
anu what has worked and what has not worked with their col- 
leagues in the hopes that they will be able to benefit from that and 
create a stronger local effort when they get back. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. Ms. Talbot, does a 2-to-l match not require local 
advocates to more aggressivelv pursue financing. And, if that re- 
quirement was not there, would there not be, candidly, ^ess hustle 
on the part of the local advocates to go out and raise the money? 

Ms. Talbot. Well, I do not know. The choral festival of which I 
spoke, thei « was no outside leverage. It was local people and local 
volunteers who hustled for two years to raise a little over $50,000. 1 
do appreciate what Mr. Hodsoll was saying about the leverage of 
Federal funds. I woidd like, however, to quote from the University 
of Maine report that he mentioned. 

Proposition H: ''A degree of substitution, the redirection of arts 
funds originally intend^ for other purposes to the Local Test Pro- 
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gram exists with regard to state and local matching, despite the 
pr^ammatic emphasis on new public funding/' 

Thev have encountered examples of this at State and local levels. 
And they say that substitution is more often a phenomenon of eco- 
nomically depressed jurisdictions. We are a little bit afraid that 
sometimes that match requirement may mean that money which 
originally went into the arts from one source is just being shifted 
and that we are not indeed leveraging any new money. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have listened with great 
interest to the two witnesses. I think they have given us some ex- 
cellent testimony. 

I do not want to sound like a pessimist, you know, but I havo to 
be real. When I, as a Member of Congress, witness what I see to be 
the trend tod^ of tr3dng to do everything we can to reduce this 
huge Federal deficit and sometime, as you well know, Pat, and so 
does Mike, the approaches they use are not too humane, 1 call it. 
Realistic in some respects. 

I think it is remarkable that you have been able to — and $8 mil- 
lion is not a lot of money. Not a lot of monev. We tend to lose that 
amount in some instances. 

But when you sit and listen as I have had to do, and so have 
some of my colleagues, for a 45-minute debate on how we can elimi- 
nate 13 elevators from the office building which I occupy in order 
to conserve a little over $100,000, you wonder what the mentality is 
of some of our people who talk about reducing the deficit. 

My big point is that it is programs such as this, funding for it 
and matching we have put up at Federal levels, as I have said, is 
not very much. They are the ones that are usually attacked first 
when they talk about reducing spending. 

The big question that you mentioned, Mr. HodsuU, the quality of 
life which I am interested in and Ms. Talbot mentioned the State of 
Montana, its economic problems. I represent a district that is 
better than half the size of the whole State and population of Mon- 
tana where the ratio of unemployment is I would say roughly 16 to 
18 percent. Among our youth, it must be better than 50 percent 
with a drop-out ratio of kids who enter as freshmen and do not 
finish high school that hovers around 50 percent. Yet, we find our- 
selves in a struggle trying to just retain some of those programs 
that benefit those economically deprived kids. There are some wno 
do not eat until they go to school. That is when they have break- 
fast. And money for these programs is under attack. 

What I am trying to say is that— and when you move on beyond 
thoae who struggle through high school, support programs for fi- 
nancing the post-secondary education of those kids is under attack, 
too. Yet, we fit into — in order for them to fit into this society and I 
feel that the best security we can have is to educate and prepare 
our youth to take over the responsibility of guiding the destiny of 
this great nation of ours— as I look at the local programs that you 
have addressed yourselves to here, the course of support for major 
cultural organizations which are already receiving National En- 
dowment for the Arts funds, are support for those multi-cultural 
groups of emerging art groups such as Blacks and Hispanics and 
other groups who are not heavily receiving Federal dollars, hard 
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dollars, what we do— what are we do^ng to include them in these 
kind of programs, if it is possible? And I think it should be. I just 
think that it would be more likely that we could mavbe continue 
on our current pace to improve the arts program and 1 do not want 
to be too optimistic to say that I think we can get more Federal 
monev, bat at least retain what we have. I think I know that sup- 
tx>rt from black and Hispanic groups, they do not even know about 
chis kind of program. 
In my district, they have a heck of a time trying to get money 

t'ust to get computers into the high schools so that they can learn 
10^7 to live in this society of ours and I want to do all I can as a 
Congressman. You know, to come all the way out here just to say, 
"Hello," is not my bag, you know. [Laughter.] 

It is true I have a brother here sitting back there. I am glad to 
get to say, "Hello," to him; but I car do that by phone, you know, 
but I just want to know what can we do, what can I do as a Con> 
gressman to make sure you retain what you do have, the kind of 
program for f^'^ arts that you have gotten and make sure it is not 
emasculated as some of the other programs are, which are so help- 
ful and so necessary for people in order to exist and live in an era 
when poverty is on the rise and the wealthy — some of them are 
getting wealthier and the poor are getting poorer and in a destitute 
position, as you say in the State of Montana. 

Mr. HoDSOLL. Well, maybe I could make two comments, if I 
could, Mr. Haves, on that. First of all, with regard to programs for 
minority art forms and then, secondly, the question, of now does 
one retain monies for the arts endowment 

First on the minority side, as you know, sir, from almost the be- 
ginning of the Endowment we established a program which we call 
Expansion Arts. That program is designed to assist organizations 
that are deeply rooted in and reflective of a minority, inner city, 
rural or tribal communities. 

The common thread through those four adjectives is "poor." That 
is what it really comes down to. And, indeed, we were very grati- 
fied when thia committee, in our reauthorization in 1985, seized on 
that program as, I believe, I think the Committee thought, a good 
example of an attempt by a Federal agency to reach out to try and 
help those who do not have ready access to the more traditional 
sources of support from the communities or from the private sector 
or whatever. 

The Expansion Arts program at the Endowment has been quite a 
success. Beyond its own success, it has been the seed bed, interest- 
ingly enough, for some of the best ideas that have existed at the 
Endowment. The Locals Test Program, itself, came out of Expan- 
sion Arts. Actually, it began in the City of Chicago with a tripartite 
collaboration consortium between the Chicago Council of Fine Arts, 
the Chicago Community Trust and the Endownment to put togeth- 
er a sum of money on a relatively permanent basis to assist just 
the kinds of emerging organizations that you were speaking of. 

Similarly, our Advancement program, which provides monies for 
technical assistance for these groups and then— just to put it in 
non-bureaucratic terms — so that they can hire somebody to come in 
and organize whatever the artists want organized, establish some 
fund raising, learn how to fill out application forms, make sure 
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that they are in compliance with health and safety regulations as 
they operate, all those kinds of things which for larger organiza- 
tions are sort of automatic, but for smaller organi2;ations, they are 
often a mystery. The Advancement program has grown as well. 

Now, having said all of the above, I would be the first to admit, 
whether it be in Montana or whether it be in Chicago or whether it 
be anyplace else that is poor for one reason or another, that there 
are enormous problems in these communities. They are problems 
that go much deeper than the arts, of course. They involve the gen- 
eral economy, the demographics, the nature of the infrastructure, 
the ability to provide jobs, the quality of the schools. All of the 
things that go into making a community. 

I suppose that it is fair to say that at the Federal level that the 
combination of programs, whether education or arts or health or 
whatever, that it is the combination of these programs that must 
work together in these areas. 

We are trjing to do our part. We can always improve. There is 
no question about that. It is a priority. We are trying to help in 
these areas, whether rural or urban, et cetera. 

Coming now to the broader question thpt you raise: I think that 
in r. time of enormous Federal deficits that v^e have been extreme- 
ly fortunate in the fact that there has been very broad gauged sup- 
port in thfc Congress for our programs, nonpartisan, from Demo- 
crats and Republicans. There are some who are against us. But by 
and large the majority of people are for, generally speaking, what 
we do. That has resulted in our budget not being significantly cut. 

All I can say with respect to that is that it is incumbent upon us, 
certainly at the Endowment, to continually make the case that the 
monies that we spend, monies that belong to the taxpayers of this 
country, when spent on the arts are spent in the national interest. 
If we can continue to credibly make that case, whether it be for a 
poor area of Chicago or Montana or a rich area of Colorado or Cali- 
fornia — I have no idea what I am talking about, now — no matter 
who it is, whatever it is, we will probably hold our own. I would 
just say thank you to the committee for its support. 

Ms. Talbot. I certainly agree with what Mr. Hodsoll says. The 
support of this committee has been tremendously helpful to the 
arts, not just on the endowment level, but also on the State level. 
And we are able to do some things which we could not otherwise 
do. We hope that the committee will continue to have the kind of 
interest and the kind of support that they have had in the past. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. One of the reasons, as you know, Frank and Sue, 
that despite the deficit and despite what has been some pretty sig- 
nificant cuts in other areas of spending, one of the reasons that the 
arts has been able to maintain and to some degree increase the 
amount received from the Federal Government is because Mike 
Lowry is on the House Budget Committee and when the— [Laugh- 
ter. Applause.] 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Well, you get my point. 

Mike? 

Mr. Lowry. Thank you. Actually, it is because Pat Williams has 
chaired this subcommittee and Sid Yates is on the Appropriations 
Committee. These are two arts supports in exactly the right place. 
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Mr. Hodsoll, two questions: One is akin to Ms. Talbot's questions. 
Specifically, I would like to ask about the $150,000 limit. If I under- 
stand the program correctly, we have $150,000 minimum and we 
have a 2-to-l match. I just spent my summer vacation a week ago 
in your beautiful State and I stopped by the Charlie Russell exhibit 
in Helena. Tm familiar with the economics of the State of Mon- 
tana. We had to leave the cottage and pull right straight out on 1 
day's notice. 

I ^<^an I could really feel this question that you are raising 
abc le economic conditions of a community. Should there not be 
flexibility? Or maybe there is a way to have more flexibility in 
given conditions like this. It seems like in addition to all the bene- 
fits from the arts programs, that almos^. exactly where there would 
be some added benefit fro^n the National Endov.^ent for the Arts 
locals program would be in a place that was going through eco- 
nomicfidly bad conditions caused by things that really were kind of 
beyond the community's control. 

So, is there a way that there could be flexibility relative to the 
$150,000 floor? And, secondly, we now have the University of 
Southern Maine study. You have had a chance, ooviously, now, to 
work the program for a few years. What changes, Mr. Hodsoll, 
would you now ^nake in the program or are there any that you 
would make? 

Mr. Hodsoll. Thank you very much, Mr. Lowry. 

Well, first of all, with regard to the matching of funds, the 
$150,000 minimum. I think a critical point to recognize is that in 
the more rural areas, grcmts have primarily gone through the 
State arts agency, in which the State matches 1-to-l and then the 
local communities match 1-to-l. That reduces the amount of match 
that has to come from any given community. For example. North 
DpLoia is right next door to Montana, just a little bit to the east. 
Tliey are also a depressed State. Agriculture and coal are the prin- 
cipal parts of the economy there. We gave a locai" grant to the 
State of North Dakota and they then spread that money out 
throughout the State at the State government level. It is not for 
me to in any way suggest how Montana should organize, but to the 
extent there is any equivalence, let me just make the North 
Dakota example. 

Basically, at the State level, even in a small State like North 
Dakota, which has a population of about half a million— it is about 
the same population v.ose as Montana, more or less — $150,000 of 
additional State money is a very small amount within the whole 
budget of the State of North Dakota. And for some of the small 
towns in North Dakota, Colfax comes to mind, which is south of 
Fargo. I have been there, so, I sort of remember that one, it is a 
very small farming community. They may get a grant, a combined 
State/Federal grant of— I do not know what they got, but let us say 
on the order of $25,000, which they would then have to raise 
$25,000 to match. 

We feel that through that kind of device, that there is flexibility 
at the local level to give small, manageable amounts to smaller 
communities. I would certainly agree that a town like Colfax could 
not possibly raise $300,000. 
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So, we have developed a mechanism which allows the smaller 
communities to participate through the State, but maintained the 
rigidity, if you will, to use the bad term, at the national level in 
order to force people at the State level to get and to create coali- 
tions of localities as opposed to each locality coming in by itself. We 
believe that more money will ultimately reacu smaller communi- 
ties as a result. 

Let me just say one more thing before I get to how we think we 
have improved the program. Ms. Talbot was mentioning that the 
evaluation report mentions substitution. That is fair in the sense 
that sometimes money that matches our money is taken from Pot 
X and moved to Pot Y and so on and so forth. I might say that is a 
problem with our matching grants across the board. It does not just 
happen in this program. You would have to have 100 accountants 
on staff to make sure that that never happens at any point. 

However, I believe it was also the evaluation's conclusion that 
while this happens, it is not the majority of what happens. We try 
to be sufficiently eagle-beagle to make sure that our leverage 
counts. 

At any rate, that is my answer to your question and to Ms. 
Talbot. 

With regard to the improvement of the program, basically, it 
comes down to this: We have taken some money from the program 
and out it into a separate set of categories which are avaUable di- 
rectly to local arts agencies that do not have any professional staff, 
who have not developed any planning mechanism, who are at such 
a grass roots level that they have great difficulty getting anything 
done except on an event>by-event basis. We are hopeful that we 
will be able to create training programs that will assist with these 
problems. I believe that this will have an impact particularly in 
the smaller communities. 

The National Assembly of Local Arts Agencies now, which is the 
service organization for the localities has been particularly helpful 
in this regard. They are a growing movement and will help us with 
this. 

Finally, I was at the National Assembly of Local Arts Agencies 
meeting a few months ago. I have been going to these meetings 
now for 4 or 5 years. And, now, I am going to give you a vibration 
impression for what it is worth. 

I found that through going to these meetings that there is a 
growing sort of grass roots sense that all of these local arts agen- 
cies are coming together on behalf of the arts and particularly on 
behalf of their localities. I am sort of a gray-faced bureaucrat and I 
do not often use this word, but I think it is truly exciting. It is 
quite amazing to go to these meetings now and get a sense of the 
enthusiasm that exists there. What I am saying is something politi- 
cal, with a small "p." I believe at the local level, the force on 
behalf of the arts is going to become even more irresistible than it 
already is. And we should support that. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. My thanks to both of you. Before you leave, how- 
ever, and lest there is any misunderstanding among the partici- 
pants at this hearing, that Montana is an Appalachia like island in 
the west, let me .^y 

[Laughter] 
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I know folks here understand the difficulties that eastern Wash- 
ington State, northern Idaho, Montana, and the Dakotas a ad Wyo- 
ming share. As I think you probably know, Frank, from your trav- 
els out here, those parts of this country are economically depend- 
ent on a thing caUed "price". If the price of timber and copper and 
gold and silver, wheat, barley and the rest of it is going well and if 
things are happening at Federal and State levels that encourage 
rather than discourage the economy, then our States flourish. If 
not, our states have a tough time of it. 

We have come through in this decade, all of us, a rather difficult 
time, but we think we have come through it intact and we have 
conie through it with improved arts agencies; and that, by itself, is 
a St of an achievement. In no small way, Frank, you have been 

Krt of the reason that the arts agencies, even in difficult times, 
ve not only maintained themselves, but improved. So, we appre- 
ciate your leadership on that. But, as you know, and we know with- 
out folks like Ms. Talbot doing their volunteer bit at the State and 
local levels, that none of it would work. 

We appreciate both of you taking time to be here and, of course, 
invite you to remain for the other witnesses. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. HoDSOLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams. Now, we will ask all the members of the second 
and final panel to come to the microphones. That is Ms. Kjris 
Lund, Ms. Judith Meltzer, Mr. Carl Petrick, and Mr. David Skin- 
ner. 

We are appreciative of each of you agreeing to be with us today. 
The order in which you are listed in our witness list is not the 
order in which I will ask for your testimony. If I may, I would like 
to ask Mr. Skinner to proceed and then Ms. Lund, then Mr. Petrick 
and, finally, Judith Meltzer. 

Mr. Skinner is with the Skinner Corporation here in Seattle and 
is today representing the American Council for the Arts. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID E. SKINNER, SKINNER CORPORATION, SE- 
ATTLE, WASHINGTON, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN COUN- 
CIL FOR THE ARTS 

Mr. Skinner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
Lowryr. 

I do appreciate the opportunity to address the subcommittee 
today, but I must b^in with a qualification. I do not claim dotailed 
knowledge of the NEA's local arts agency development program. I 
speak to you primarily as a Seattle businessmrn, and as a Trustee 
of the American Council for the Arts and of ,m local Corporate 
Council for the Arts. I have and have had for a long time a broad 
interest in culture and art and the economic benefits that they pro- 
vide to Washington State and the Puget Sound region and also in 
organized program which fosters increased public and private 
sector support for the arts. The latter is central to my comments 
today. If the program you are addressing at this hearing is in»iiu- 
mental in generating additional dollars on a local level, and I am 
assured that that is the case, then it deserves my support. 
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When a word is over-used in any context, it begins to lose its po- 
tency, and, to some extent, that has happened to the word "part- 
nership" in discussing the resolution of arts funding problems. An 
apprQpriate synonym is elusive, however. 

We ir. the private and public sectors must meld our resources, 
even though our primary motivations and objectives are not the 
same. Whue the National Endowment for the Arts has a mandate 
to propagate the arts for the beni^fit of society at large, the private 
donor is oerh^ a bit more selfish, often providing support out of 
personal love for the art foim involved. And the business donor, to 
the occasional consternation of the pure philanthropist, tends to 
look for economic benefit at the bottom line. 

Together, however, our combined financial support provides the 
bedrock upon which the arts in this country have built their foun- 
dations. It is constructive to challenge one another to greater gen- 
erosity. The NEA's local arts agency development program poses 
such a challence to both urban and rural populations. 

The State of Washington, like most Western States, has under- 
gone a rapid growth in its arts industry. Eighhr-four percent of our 
arts organizations did not even exist in 1960. we are the 20th most 
populous State in the Union, but we boast the 12th largest popula- 
tion of artists. Our Pacific Northwest has some unique patterns in 
its support for the arts. Compared to other areas, our region has 
relatively few wealthy established patrons with a long tradition of 
giving to the arts. Our public and private foundations are relative- 
ly new and only beginning to respond substantively to the arts 
community's need for support. 

Seattle/Tacoma business gives about $1.35 million in annual op- 
erating support through a united fund campaign and provides more 
than twice that amount or a total of about $4 million in the form 
of unevenly applied direct gifts to individual art agencies. Like 
most other areas of the country, our corporate giving tends to be 
tied to urban centers. 

Access to government support in Washington State has histori- 
cally and geographically been uneven. Art organizations in Seattle 
and Tacoma, for example, receive city, county. State and Federal 
support because they have the agencies to coordinate such assist^ 
ance. Most other communities in Washington receive only token 
State and Federal funds. 

I am told that this typical pattern on a national level helped 
prompt the creation of the NEA program that you are examining 
today. 

I know from experience that the arts mean jobs, jobs which bene- 
fit the local economy. Seattle arte alone employ 2,300 people and 
generate $26.3 million in annual wages and salaries. 

Economic spin-offs are elusive, but using the most conservative 
multiplier from the U.S. Department of Commerce, an estimated 
$34.1 million per year in ind'rect local economic activity is set in 
motion by those wages and salaries. Part of that economic benefit 
is $9.8 million in new money which is attracted into the local econ- 
oniy from outside the region. 

The arts attract new businesses to this legion. Our cultural 
assets are a big plus in the eyes of top corporate executives and, all 
other factors being equal, can be a pivotel factor in corporate loca- 
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tion decisions. They also aid resident corporations in recruiting and 
retaining a high-quality labor force, and even promote enhanced 
productivity among employees. 

The arts are good for trade. International trade, which is so im- 
portant to the economy of our region, goes hand-in-hand with cul- 
tural exchange. The arts accelerate the process of developing trade 
relations and help Washington State take advantage of its location 
on the Pacific Rim. 

The arts serve as a catalyst for neighborhood revitalization. In 
our neighboring Tacoma, for example, the renovation of the Pan- 
tages Tlieatre has assisted in the redevelopment of a blighted sec- 
tion of the downtown core. The new downtown Seattle Art Museimi 
will perform a similar function for a rundown section of Second 
Avenue, and aid in connecting the city's waterfront with the retail 
core. 

Our urban areas are benefitting handsomely from the arts and I 
believe that the National Endowment should be lauded for its initi- 
ative in addressing the lack of practical funding mechanisms in 
non-urban areas. Tliey should be encouraged to continue this pro- 
gram. 

I would ask you to urge Congress to continue supporting the 
NEA in its exploration of creative ways to help unlock community- 
based resources, both public and private, to enhance the stability 
and vitality of the arts in our country. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity to speak with you 
today. 

[The prepared statement of David E. Skinner follows:] 
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I •ppraclat* th« opportunity to address th« GubcoMilttss today, but 
Mist bsgln with a qualification. I do not clal« dotallsd knoMlodgo 
oi ths N.E.A.'s local arts agsncy dsvolopnont program. I spoak to you 
prlMrlly as a BMttl* buslnMSMn, and as a Trusts* of both thm 
AMTlcan Council for ths %-ts and of our local Corporats Council for 
thm Arts. I hmvm a broad Intsrsst in art and culturs, in ths Konoiilc 
bmtsflts thsy provld* to Washington 8tat« and ths Pugst Bound rsglon, 
and In any oroanlssd prograM Mhlch foatsrs incrsassd public and 
prlvats sector support for the arts. Ths lattsr is csr.cral to my 
coMsnts today. If ths prograa you ars addrssslng at this hsarlng 
Is instruMntal In gsnsratlng additional dollars on a local isvsL, 
and 1 mm assurMd that that Is the casa, than it dssarvss sy support. 

••>sn a Mord Is ovsr-uasd In any contsxt, it bsglns to loss its 
potsncy» and to soas Mtsnt that has happwisd to ths word **partnsr- 
ship" In discussing ths rssolutlon of arts funding problsM. Ar 
appropriate synonys Is sluslvo, howsvsr. Ms In ths prlvats und public 
sectors eust esld our rssources, even theitgh otv pr^aary Mtl vat Ions 
end obJoctlves are not the saee. While the National EndowMnt for the 
Arts has a eandate to propagate the arts for ths benefit of socldy at 
largs, the private donor Is perhaps a bit sore selfish ~- oftsn 
providing support out of personal lovs for the art fore involved. 
And the fcyftnwi donor, to the occasional constsrnatlon of the pure 
P^l^^t'woplot, tmndm to look for sconoelc benefit at the bottoe line. 
"^mQmthmr, hOMSvsr , our coeblned financial support provides the bedrock 
on i^lch ths arte In this country have built their foundations. It Is 
constructive to challenge one anoth^ir to greater generosity. The 
N.E.A.'s local arts agency developeent prograe poses such a challenge 
to both urban and rural populations. 

Washington, like iMMt Western states, has undsrgone s rapid growth in 
Its arts industry. Eighty-four percent of oir arts organisations did 
not sNlst in 1960. We are the 20th eost papulous state In the union, 
but can boast the X2ttl largest population of artists. Our Pacific 
NorthNsst has soee unique patterns in its support for ths arts. 
Coeparsd to other areas, our region has relatively 4mm wealthy, 
established patron* with a long tradition of giving to ths arts, 
ftir ptbllc and private foundations are relatively new and only 
boglr ing to respond substantively to the arts caeeunlty's need for 
support. Seattle/Tacoea business gives about ei.SS eiii^en In annual 
operating support through a united fund caapalgn, and provides aore 
than twice that aeount in the fore of unevenly applied direct gifts to 
individual art agencies. Like eost other areas of the country, our 
corporate giving tends to be tied to urban centers. 

Access to governeent support in Washington state has, historically and 
geographically, been uneven. Art organisations in Seattle and Tacoe^, 
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for CK ample* r«cctv« city* county* st«t« and fadaral support because 
they have the agencies to coordinate such assistance. Host other 
communtttes in Washington receive only token state and federal funds. 
I a« told that this typical pattern* on a national level* helped 
proept the creation o the N.E.A. program you are exaiiilning today. 

I knoM from eMperlence that the arts mean Jobs — Jobs Mhich benefit 
the local economy. Seattle arts alone employ 2300 people and gener' 
ate •2^-3 million In annual Mages and malarles. Economic spin-offs 
are elusive* but using the most conservative multiplier from the 
U. 8. Department of Commerce* an estimated ^34.1 million per year In 
Indirect local economic activity Is set in motion by those Mages and 
salaries. Part of that economic benefit I* ^9.2 and •9.6 million in 
neM money Mhich Is attracted Into the local economy from outside this 
region* 

The arts attract neM businesses to this region. Our cultural asi^ets 
are a big plus in the eyes of top corporate eitecutlves and* all other 
factors being equal* can be a pivotal factor in corporate location 
decisions. They also aid resident corporations In recruiting wid 
retaining a high-quality labor force* and even promote enhanced 
productivity among employees. 

The arts are good for trade. International trade — so important to 
the economy of our region — goes hand in hand Mith cultural ettchange. 
The arts accelerate the process of developing tr&ue relations and help 
Washington State take advantage of its location on the Pacific Rim. 

Th'j arts serve as a catalyst for neighborhood revi tallzatici. In our 
neighboring Tacoma* t-or eM ample* the renovation of the Pwitares 
Theatre has assisted in the redevelopment of a blighted section of the 
doMntOMn core. The neM doMntoMn Seattle Art Museum mi 11 perform a 
similar function for a rundown section of Second Avenue, and aid in 
connecting the city's Materfront Mith the retail core. 

Our urban areas are benefitting hantJ'wmely frnm the arts* and 
I believe that the National EndOMmeot should be lauded for its 
initiative in addressing the lack o^ practical funding mechanisms in 
non-urban areas. They should be ertcouraged to continue this program. 

I Mould ask you to ut ge Congress to continue supporting the N.E.A. 
in Its exploration of creative Mays to h*lp unlock community-based 
resources* both public and private* to en.tance the stability and 
vitality of the arts in our country. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to sp^ak Mith you today. 
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Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you, Mr. Skinner. 

Ms. Kjris Lund is the Director of the King County Arts Commis- 
sion and we are delighted you are Adth us today. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF KJRIS LUND, DIRECTOR, KING COUNTY ARTS 

COMMISSION 

Ms. Lund. Chairman Williams, Congressman Hayes, Conf o> 
man Lowry, thank you for the opportunity to testify this morning. 

For the record, n^^ name is Kjris Lund. I am the Director of the 
King County Arts Commission and also manage the Cultural Re- 
sources Division of King County which includes our historic preser- 
vation program and our museum programs. 

What I will speak to today is how the King County Arts Comml • 
sion is working with local communities in seeking ways to expand 
audiences county-wide through outreach in education as part of 
Performa '87, a festival of new works. Performa is a program made 
possible 1^ a grant from the Local Test Program of the NEA. 

The NEA stepper' in at a critical juncture when the Performa 
Program was faltering and provided guidance and support to make 
it happen. And it is happening this fall. 

Before I begin my testimony, I would like to speak to the quali- 
ties that distinguish the King County Arts Commission from the 
Seattle Arts Commission. The ambiguity between the City of Seat- 
tle and an urban county such as King County is one that I think I 
should clariftr so that you can understand it. 

First of all. King County is over 2,200 square miles in size. It ex- 
tends from Puget Sound to the Cascade Mountains. It includes sev- 
eral islands. It includes federally desi^. ted wilderness areas. It in- 
cludes 28 cities, among them, the Cit of Seattle. Our population 
totals 1.3 million people. 

The i^^rity of our r.rts organizations are based in the City of 
Seattle. The audiencej, however, come from throughout King 
County. A recent study has shown that of the top 15 major organi- 
zations, arts organizations in the city, 50 percent of their season 
ticket holders come Trom outside the city from King County. 
Throughout the county, in the 28 or the 27 suburban cities and the 
unma)rporated communities, we have a network of local art coun- 
cils. Some of them are within suburban cities, such as Auburn, 
which has a population of 30,000 people, or Redr ond with a popu- 
lation of 40,000. And others of these councils are located in conimu- 
nities such as Vashon Island with a population of 7,000 and an un- 
mcorporated section of King County of 75,000 people known as Fed- 
eral Way. 

The King County Arts Commission's mission is to provide access 
to all county residents to high-quality arts experiences. This in- 
cludes residents of the city, residents of the unincorporated areas, 
suburban cities, special population groups and our ethnic minori- 
ties. This is a challenge. 

We are excited about the ways that Performa '87 has given an 
opportunity to meet this challenge. The National Endowment for 
the Arts provided us with $150,000 over a 3-year period which has 
been matched by $300,000 of King County tax revenue and has 
been matched more thaii 6.5 times over that investment by the pri- 
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vate community and by arts organizations and individuals. The 
total investment, as I checked all the budgets for the projects 
before this hearing, is well over $1 million. 

Twenty-one new works will be premiering this fall in music, 
dance, theater and performance art. My written testimony speaks 
to the importance of Performa in increasing o^portunitl-js for gen- 
erative artists and emerging artists in opportunities 1 collaborate 
with artists from 'he local community, nationally and internation- 
ally, and to collaborate with artists across disciplines. 

My written testimony also speaks to the importance of the NEA 
in helping us to fund the creative proces«. It is the creative process 
that underlies our educational and outreach pio^ram. There are 
three components to Performa's education and outreach program, 
the program that will reach audiences outside the City of Se;^ttle, 
special population groups and ethnic minorities. We are holding 12 
artists' workshops and demonstrations in public schools county- 
wide. We are boldir^ two creativity workshops in community col- 
leges. And, as part of our contract with all grantees who receive 
Performa funding, we have required that a public access event be 
scheduled that is free to the public. This includes open rehearsals, 
lectures, demonstrations. 

The success of the education outreach program, however, de- 
pends on assistance from local arts organizations. This assistance is 
necessary in order to locate facilities outside the city where per- 
formances can happen and in order to get an audience to attend 
those events. 

A second element of success comes from the adaptability of the 
artist, the art form and the content to rural and suburban audi- 
ences. 

I would like to cite two examples from Performa that demon- 
strate how these— the coordination with local arts councils and the 
adaptability of clie artist becomes important. First of all, I would 
like to mention Pat Grainey. She is an NEA Fellow and she was an 
artist from King County who was invited to participate in the 
Statue of Liberty Festival in New York last summer. She is produc- 
ing a piece called "Seven Uneven." It is a gymnastics piece that 
incorporates dance and sports and it will happen in King County at 
Mary Moore Park, which is a major park in the rural section, now 
suburbanizing section, of King Lk)unty. It is a collaboration be- 
tween a visual artist and a choreographer. 

The wonderful thing about Pats work is that it is available to 
people. They are holding open rehearsals out in a park setting. 
There are no I oundaries, there are no fees to come in and see the 
rehearsals. Children, families, dogs, dog owners are coming in to 
watch them perform and to practice. 

In addition to the open rehearsals and then a schedule of per- 
formances that will occur this fall, Pat is also holding workshops 
that will teach people about the relationship between athletics and 
dance. Some of these workshops are happening in communities like 
Black Diamond. Black Diamond is a coal mining community in the 
southern part of King County. 

A second example from Performa that illustrates how wor/-^g 
with local art6 councils and the community can be effective is tho 
work of Julian Priester. Julian Priester is a jazz trombonist. He 
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has played with Duke Ellington, Ray Charles, and Lionel Hampton. 
He is going to be performing in Auburn. Auburn is a city south of 
Seattle with a population of about 30,000, where there is an active 
arts commission which was developed with a lot of assistance from 
King County and from the State of Washington. 

The Auburn Arts Commission is helping to produce this event. 
And Julian Priester will also be holding a workshop on Vashon 
Island where there— although it is an unincorporated community, 
there is a local arts council known as Vashon Allied Arts. 

These are two examples that I think are important to demon- 
strate how Performa is working with th^ NEA Local \'est Program. 

What is next for King County? Following Performa, what we will 
be looking at is cultural planning with our suburban ioid rural 
communities. We are looking at wt vs to integrate arts in the com- 
munity planning process, ways to itegrate the arts into decisions 
that are made about land use and i frastructure and services. 

We are working with local arts agencies in order to get them to 
be a vital part of that process. Every other month, we have initiat- 
ed meetings with all of the suburban and local arts councils to get 
the dialogue going between King County and those communities. 

One of the things that has become evident in those disciv ions is 
the reliance of those communities on the major institutions and the 
professional artists who are based in the City of Seattle. My initial 
thought was that they would want to develop on their own without 
necessarily relying on those urban-based inctituticiS, but, in fact, it 
is the qualit> and the high standards and the reputation of those 
arts ^ganizations doing performances out in the county that help 
to develop audiences throughout King County. They help to devel- 
op the community arts organizations. 

In the future, the kiad of assistance that I would like to see on 
behalf of the County Arts Cor.imission, coming from the Federal 
Government and from Congress is a continuation of the incentive 
approach to Federal funding the idea of continuing programs that 
develop audiences and arts awareness. The beginning of attitudes 
and opinions about the arts happen through education. Supportive 
touring and access are important goals of the King County Arts 
Commission that are costly. 

Finally, with the other hat the I wear in my job of historic pres- 
ervation, I am aware of a program that may be effective in regard 
to arts funding known as the Certified Local Government Prograti. 
It is a program that Congress supported through amendments to 
the National Historic Preservation Act that recognizes the develop- 
ment of Arts Commissions such as the County Arts Commission 
and the Seattle Arts Commission by providing different mecha- 
nisms for funding so that we can avoid duplication of services with 
the State, that we can deal with the issue of p«'ofessional qualifica- 
tions th&t was discussed earlier and that we cua find more efficient 
ways to fund local programs. 

I would like to thank you for your support and "our interest in 
the arts. 

[The prepared statement of Kjristine R. Lund follows:] 
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National Endowment for the Arts* Test Program of Support for Local Arts Agenzies 



mTROOUCTIOII 

Mr. Chairman, cofiimttee members, my name is Kjrlstlne Lund. . currently hold 
the position of Executive Director of the King County Arts Ctmnission (KCAC) 
and am also Manager of King County's Cultural Resources Division, r*,) behalf 
of King County Executive Tim Hill and the KCAC, I welcome you to Kmg County. 
Kino 'oun(.y In Washington is larger in square miles than the States of Rhode 
Islai.u af^J Connecticut combined. The County extends from Puget Sound to the 
Cascade Mountdlns and Includes several islands, federally designated wilderness 
areas and 28 cities Including the City of Seattle. Our population totals 
1.3 million. I applaud your efforts U gather testimony from the Northwest 
section of our country. 

The main point I want to stress is that in the early stages of Perf£?iia__87 , 
our innovative arts program, the National Endowment for the Art; (NEA) stepped 
In to provide financial support and guidance at a critical Juncture when thp 
program was faltering. The NEA support served as a catalyst to the local 
arts comnunity who responded both artistically and financially. 

The KCAC celebrates its 20th Anniversary th y^ari one >ear following the 
20th Anniversary of the NEA. This year also marks the 200th Anniversary of 
the U S. Constitution (I should note King County art^«t Selma Thomas was selected 
by the Smithsonian Institute to produce their video in-Jt^llation for the bi- 
centennial of the constitution exhibit,) making today an especially appropriate 
time to reaffirm the importance of freedom of expression in government funded 
arts pr'^grams and to evaluate the success of our federal grant system in regard 
to the arts 

PERFOWm '87: A FESTIVAL OF WEM WORKS 

In ct ebraiion of its 20th Ann^vtrsary the KCAC is oro'lucinn a *estival of 
n9w wo'ks in the perfonning arts named Performa '87 . The IAEA's Local Tec*: 
Program provided $150,000 over a three-year per'od, beginning in 1986, to 
support the creation of 21 new works in the^te.'. dance i music, and performance 
art. Performa '87 ha«; been controversial since its inception because it 
's a festival of risk. Risk i*; Inherent in trying something new. The innovation 
in Performa is in the a>w itself, it ""n a r'«:w^'' forged relationship between 
government and artists, and it is in tne involvment of artist with the commuTity 
through public- education and performanrca in lontraditional venues. 
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Four thwies ire at the heart of Perfonna '87 . These are t ines that illustrate 
the significance and the contribution of NEA funding for this festival- 



THE wtE OF mamvn m the arts 

It is imperative that government create and sustain a climate that allows 
for freedom of expression. A partnership of funding between the federal and " 
local level of government allows art to happen During the uncertain days 
of Performa's future, the presence of support by the NEA bolstered the courage 
of lot-1 leaders to commit their support for new work and the individual artists 
creating that work. 

In addition to allowing freedom f^f expression, the si gnl fiance of government 
involvement In Perfonna '87 is evident In at least three other ways. 



The federal government's $150,000 investment in Performo 'g7 led to a conmitment 
of $300,000 from King County government toward the festival. In addition, 
the State and Seattle Arts Comnissions also provided funds to support s~>cific 
participating artists and organizations. In total, i984,000 in matching dollars 
and services have been leveraged by the NEA's contribution, that is more than 
a 6.5 times increase in investment. 



The KCAC in response to priorities of the NEA and local officials developed 
a marketing plan to reach new audiences within Seattle and trroughout King 
County. Ticketmaster , a private corporation, is marketing and sell.ng tickets 
to the neM MorKS festival. In addition. King County is working with a network 
of arts organizations in Seattle and County wide to further awareness in specific 
communities about Performa '87 . 

Seven/Uneven is a performance art piece comnissioned for Perfonna '87 that 
will be performed in a major park in rural King County. The piece ^s a col- 
laboration between choreographer Pat Graney and visual artist Beliz Brother 
and will use the physical power and coordination of seven gymnasts in an hour-long 
choreographed performance on an installation of gymnastic equipment. New 
audien-ps in rural King County will have the opportunity to appreciate art 
throuQ sports. Many of the 21 premiere works in Perfonna 87 will be brought 
to subu.ban audiences. 



' The role of government in the arts 

* The spirit of collaboration 

" The cultural ecology of our coinnunity 

* The creative process 



* Leveraging dollars 
" Expanding audiences 
Educating the public about new work 



Leveraging Dollars 



Expanding Audiences 
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Education 

As part of all contracts written between King County and Performa '87 artists, 
a public outreach event is required. Two creativity conferences are scheduled 
at cownunlty colleges m suburban King County in»fOlving artists and the general 
public. In addition, an in-school study guide and workshop series are being 
offered In secondary schools countywide in collaboration with the Sta^'e Super- 
intendent of Education. 



COtlABOMTIOH 

Artistic excellence is tne standard for Perfonna '87 . Art has no boundar.es 
and thus collaboration between King Ccunty artists and artists from California, 
New York, the Midwest, Europe, Asia, ond Africa is an important part of the 
festival. 

While collaboration between artists from various geographic locales is made 
possible by NEA funding so is collaboration between artists of different disci- 
plines. New York visual theater artist Ping Chong and Seattle musician and 
composer Norman Durkee wiT collab* ate on Without Law, Without Heaven , an 
opera about the Chinese Cultural Revolution and the 1980 trial of the Gang 
of Four. 

National media attention is already occur'-ing in coverage of these precedent 
setting works and collaborations. It is our hope that the newly forged relation- 
ships created by Perfonna '87 will lead to further opportunities for Performa 
artists. 

CULTUML ECCL06Y 

The national peer panel that chose the 21 projects for Performa '87 chose 
a roster of participants that represents the ecology of our cultural community. 
Participants Include major institutions like the Seattle Symphony and the 
Seattle Repertory Theater, mid-sized institutions like the Empty Space Theater 
and the New City Theater, individual artists like Julian Pnester and Patti 
Dobrowolski and ethnically diverse organizations and individuals. 

CREAim FMCESS 

Time art critic Robert Hughes recently wrote in the New York Review of Books 
(August 13, 1^87) about painter Lucian Freud. He quotes Freud: 

"A moment of complete happiness never occurs m the creation of 
a work of art. The promise of it is felt in the art of creation 
but disappears toward the completion of the work .. Until then 
he had almost dared to hope that (it) might spring to life. ^* 
is th', great insufficiency that drives him on. Thus the process 
of creation becomes necessary perhaps more than the (result)." 

It is this promise and this process of creation that erforma '87 provides 
for artist and audience. 
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I encourage the HtA to continue to approach funding opportunities between 
the federal govemiient and local arts agencies with an incentive method as 
represented by Perform '87 . In the future Congress might look toward establishing 
a category for local arts agencies similar to that established for local governments 
under the National Historic Preservation Act as amended— The Certified Local 
Govemnent (CL6). 

The CL6 progri* recognizes the quality, integrity and capaoility of local 
goveriMents i^ich have adopted certain cultural programs and guidelines. 
The law allows for more "local control" and access to certain federal funds 
channelled through states. Such a plan would enhance the development of local 
arts agencies and would avoid duplication between state and local governmert 



The liEA Local Test Grant that made Per forma '87 possible has thus far surpassed 
Its expected value in King County. The NEa paperwork, administrative require- 
■»nts and reimbursement procedures are less cumbersome than those of other 
federal agencies with whom I have worked. 

Performa '87 is evidence of successful cooperation between the federal govern- 
ment, local government and the local arts coijnumty. 
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Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

Carl Petrick is the Director of the Seattle Arts Ck>mini8sion. 
Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF CARL PETRICK, DIRECTOR, SEAT»^LE APIS 
COMMISSION 

Mr Petrick. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, on 
behalf of our Mayor, Charles Royer, I would like to invite you to a 
very special place for the arts and welcome you here to the City of 
Seattle. 

We are fortunate to have some 75 arts organizations in this City, 
employing over 2,800 artists. The combined budgets of these organi- 
zations aie over $30 million, and last year these organizations pre- 
sented 2,500 performances or exhibits, attended by 1.6 million 
people. Also contributing to the vitality of Seattle are some 3,600 
painters, sculptors, composers and poets. 

Per capita funding for the arts in the city is $4 and, recently, the 
citizens of Seattle passed a $30 million levy to build a new art 
museum in partnership with the private sector. 

We have a public art program that is a model for other cities 
throughout the world, and no city can rival us yet in the produc- 
tions of Wagner or in the vitality of our regional theatre scene. 
Currently, our County is launching Pe orma, an exciting festival 
of new works, while at the same time the people of this region are 
rising to the challenge of stabilizing our major cultural institu- 
tions. 

We recognize the value of the arts and support them at the local 
level. We also gratefully acknowle-'ge the support of the Federal 
Government, for you have joined uo in these endeavors over the 
years from funds from the National Endowment for the Arts. 

The Seattle Arts Commission is completing its third and final 
year as a recipient of a Local Arts Agency Program grant. Tlus 
multi-year grant of $375,000 was matched by the City of Seattle, 
provi *ing $1.2 million of new government funds for the arts. These 
funds were in turn matched by the private sector yielding a grand 
total of $2.4 million. 

These new resources were used by the Arts Commission to ad- 
dress specific needs as they became evident through our public 
planning process. Increased funding for our arts organizations, new 
programs for the Traditional Arts ar ' Individual artists, a Public 
Art Space and a new pilot Arts in Education Program; all of these 
initiatives were made passible by the funds from the Locals Pro- 
gram. 

The current administrative requirements of the program work 
very well to ensure the development of the local arts agencies be- 
cause they require the agency to engage in a 3-vear public plan- 
ning process. Ultimately, it is this local plan of neeas, priorities 
and resource allocation that the Endowment panel reviews. This 
procedure is perhaps the greatest strength of the Locals' Program, 
as it recognizes through a trae partnership the legitimacy of self- 
determination at the local level. Other components of the Program 
that are beneficial to the iocal arts agency are the requirements for 
a structured public process and multi-year significant funding and 
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the two-t<H)ne match provided in new public dollars. The criteria 
also allow for smaller, often rural, agencies to form a consortium 
with their States and approach the Endowment for funds. 

The success of this program in Seattle cannot be measured solely 
by the many accomplishments during the 3-year term of the grant. 
True impact can only be measured by examining future directions 
after the grant period. It is in this area that I am pleased to an- 
nounce today m^or success. 

The Mayor of Seattle will be recon mending to our City Council 
this fall that our pilot Arts in Education Program, initially funded 
by the Locals' grant, become a permanent program in the City with 
new funding of $150,000. This program will provide thousands of 
Seattle school children the opportunity to work with artists in 
making the arts an integral part of their education. 

The Endowment's Local Arts Agency Program has been a success 
for Seattle. It has generated new public interest in the arts, vali- 
dated our commitment at the local level and encouraged us to go 
beyond. 

As a Board member of the National Assembly of Local Arts 
Agencies, I have had the opportunity to hear other such success 
stories from throughout the country. Local governments have and 
will continue to respond well to the leadership provided by the Fed- 
eral Government in this partnership. 

As such, I would urge that you, members of the committee, main- 
tain your commitment to local arts agencies throughout this coun- 
try by continued and increased support for this very important pro- 
gram. Thmk you. 

[The prepared statement of Carl J. Petrick follows:] 
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Honorable Chal* and Members of the Committee: 

I'd like to welccae you now to the "other" Washington — 
the state o.' the Artsi and on behalf of our Mayor, 
Charles Royer, I*d like to welcome you to a very special 
place for the arts, the Cit/ of Seattle. 

We are fortunate to have some 75 arcs organizations in 
the City, employing over 2,800 artists. The combined 
budgets of these organizations are over $30 million, and 
last year these organizations presented ^,500 
perfonaances or exhibits, attended by 1.6 million 
people. Also contributing to the vitality of Seattle 
are some 3,600 painters, sculptors, composers and poets. 

(1) 

Per capita funding for the arts in the City is $4, and 
recently the citizens of Seattle passed a $30 million 
levy to build a new Art Museum in partnership with the 
private sector. 

We have a public art program that is a model for other 
cities throughout the world, and no city can rival us 
yet in the productions of Wagner or in the vitality of 
our regional theatre scene. Currently our County is 
launching Perfonna, an exciting festival of new works, 
while at the same time the people of this region ar^ 
rising to the challenge of stabilizing our major 
cultural institutions. 

We recognize the value of the arts and support them here 
at the local level. We also gratefully acknowledge the 
support of the Federal Government, for you have joined 
us in these endeavors over the years with funds from the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 
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The S«^ttl« Arts Comnission is completing its third and 
final year as a recipient of a Local Arts Agency Program 
grant frani'*'h« ZndowMent. This aulti-year grant of 
$375,000 was Matched by the City of Seattle, proviaing 
$1.2 Million of new government funds for the rrts. 
These funds were in turn matched by tne private sector 
yielding a grand total of $2.4 million. 

These new resources were used by the Arts Commission to 
> address specific n^zl^ as they became evident through 
our public planr^ng process. Increased funding for our 
arts organisations, new programs for the Traditional 
Arts and individual artists, a Public Art Space to 
exhibit the collections of the State, County and City, 
and a new pilot Arts in Education Program; all of these 
initiatives were made possible by the funds fron the 
Locals Program. 

The current administrative xequirements of the program 
work very well to ensure the (development of local A^ts 
agencies because they require the local agency to engage 
in a three year public planning process. Ultimately it 
is this local plan of needs, priorities and resource 
allocation that the Endowment p^nel reviews This 
procedure is perhaps th« greatest strength of the 
Local's Program as it recognizes, through a true 
partnership, the legitamacy of self-determination at the 
local level. Other components of the Program that are 
beneficial to the local arts agency amt the 
requirements for a str 'ctured public process, multi-year 
significant funding a d the two-to-one match provided in 
new public dollars. le criteria also allow for 
smaller, often rural, arts agencies to form a consortium 
with their states and approach the Endowment for funds. 

The success of this program in Seattle cannot be 
measured solely by the many acccroplishments during the 
three year term of the grant. True impact can only be 
measured by examining future directions after the grant 
period. It is in this area that I am pleased to 
announce today major success. 

The Mayor of Seattle wil^ be recommending to our City 
Council this fall that jur pilot Arts in Education 
Program, initially funded by the Local's grant, become a 
permanent program in the City with new funding of 
$150,000. This program will provi.de thousands of 
Seattle school children the opportunity to work with 
artists in making the arts an integral part of their 
education. 
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The Endowment's Local Arts Agency program has been a 
success for Seattle. It has generated new public 
interest In the arts, validated our commitmei.t at the 
local level, and encouraged us to go beyond. 

A8 a Board member of the National Assembly of Local Arts 
Agencies, I have had the opportunity to hear other such 
success stories frow throughout the country as a re<^ult 
of this important program. Local governments have and 
will continue to respond well to the leadership provided 
by the federal Government in this partnership. 

As such, I would urge that you, members of the 
Coromittee, maintain your comnitment to local arts 
agencies throughout this country by cont nued and 
increased support for this inportant pi jgram. 



cc: Charles Royer, Mayor of Seattle 

Members of the Seattle City Council 
Prank Hodsell, Chairman, NEA 
Members of the Seattle Arts Commission 
Robert Lynch, Executive Director, NALAA 



(1) "Economic Impact of Arts Organizations in Seattle" 
Seattle Arts Ccnunlssion, 1986 
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Mr. WiLUAifS. Thank you. 

Ms. dddith Meltzer is the Director of the Arts in Education Pro- 
gram for the Seattle schools and we are eager to hear from vou. 
today. ^ 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH MELTZER, ARTS RESOURCE SPECIALIST 
SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Ms. Meltzer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Judith Meltzer and I am very happy to have the opportunity to 
give testimony regarding this very important issue. 

As the Arts Resource Specialist for Seattle Schools, I have been 
involved with the Seattle Arts Commission from the beginning of 
this program. Before I respond to your questions, I would like to 
offer you a brief overview df our schools. 

The Seattle School District, the largest in this State, had a very 
cultur^y diverse, urban population of approximately 44,000 stu- 
dents, K-12, currently involved in the desegr^ation process This 
striving for a quality integrated education for all students leads to 
the disa)very of many programs that may help lead to the achieve- 
ment of this goal. The Seattle Arts Commission Arte in Education 
Program creates these opportunities for students from different 
cultural backgrounds to work with professional artists to better un- 
derstand and appreciate each other. 

I believe that quality education includes the arts as part of basic 
education for all students. Achieving this mcludes the effective use 
of our nch arts community in our schools and provides ways for 
quality educational programs to develop through creative collabo- 
rations between teachers and artists. 

The Seattle Sch' * District has explored many types of programs 
using artists and arts organizations. From this experience, I have 
learned that the success of these programs is based on the collabo- 
ratave efforts between artists, arts organizations and schools. This 
professional partnership between artists and educators is the es- 
sence of the Seattle Arts CJommission's Arte in Education Program. 

l^u have asked me to respond to the effectiveness of the Nation- 
al Endowment for Arte and local arte agencies in stimulating de- 
velopment within the community. I believe this can best be seen by 
the administrative requirements that the National Endowment has 
for our local art» agency. These requirements have allowed all of 
us to pursue our mutual objectives. 

This program has allowed Seattle School District to use commu- 
nity arte resources, artiste, and arte organizations more effectively 
than ever before in our city's classrooms. It also has allowed 
schools to offer an expanded arte experience to studente and staff 
As a direct result of the effectiveness of this program, teachers 
have demonstrated an appreciation for the arte and a greater abili- 
ty to integrate the arte into other areas of curriculum, studente 
have acquired a greater exposure and appreciation of the arte, 
there has been an appreciable increase in the interaction between 
local artiste, arte organizations and our schools; and, of course, 
other members of our community, such as senior centers, libraries 
and community centers have become involved with our schools 
through arte projecte. 
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As we now begin the third year of this innovative program, we 
can mark the significance and impact it is making on our commu- 
nity. This pn^am directly involves approximately 78 artists, 49 
arts organizations, 153 schools and programs, 600 teachers, 13,000 
students along with the thousands of parents that have been in- 
volved. This is strong evidence of the broad support and interest 
that this program generates in our community. 

In regard to your question as to what role local arts agencies 
have in promoting the arts through education, I hope to offer a 
clear picture of the structure and design of the program and how 
the leadership of the Seattle Arts Commission is vital in securing - 
successful program. 

The Seattle Arts Commission is charged with developing aware- 
ness and interest in the arts. Therefore, by creating an arts in edu- 
cation program, it expands its influence to impact schools. In close 
collaboration with the school district the Seattle Arts Commission 
designed a two-part arts in education program. One part challenges 
arts organizations to create programs for schools, requiring plan- 
ning with the schools that would be the recipient of the service. 
The other part offers teachers the opportunity lo identify artists 
that would work with them and t<^ether collaborate to form 
projects that worked best in school and support learning in other 
areas of the curriculum. All projects are encouraged to include 
multi<ultural context. 

In the first year of the program, the world situation urgently cre- 
ated a need for Seattle schools to update its information on apart- 
heid as part of the social studies curriculum. Our local theater 
comppjiy, The Group Theatre, had recently completed a successful 
run of Sizwie Banzi is Dead hy Athol Fugard, a play about apart- 
heid. The Seattle Arts and Ednc tion opportunity inspired The 
Group Theatre to adapt the script for high school audiences and 
with teacher input, a winning project resulted that included a per- 
formance, pre- and post-workshops for students that included the 
meaning and message of the play and a teacher workshop. This 
achieved an exceptional learning erperience for all concerned. This 
is only one example of many, many programs that this program 
has generated. 

Finally, you ask me, what effect, if any, will stimulation of local 
a-is agencies likely have on life in the local community? 

It is my belief that stimulation will only increase th3 quality of 
life in our schools and, therefore, in our total community. By build- 
ing on the experiences learned during the 3 years, together we will 
continue to develop and strengthen the Seattle Arts CcHtnmission 
Arts in Education Program. Your support and encouragement is 
vital. 

I often reflect on the great value that the arts contribute to tlie 
world. And as the acclaimed musician, Pablo Casals said, "What do 
we teach our children in school? We teach them that two and two 
is four and that Paris is the Capital of France. When will we teach 
them what they are? We should say to each one of them, Tou are 
a marvel. You are unique. You have the capacity for anything.'" 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of oudith Meltzer follows:] 
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by 

ludith Me)tzcr 

Arts Resource S( xialist 
Seattle Publie Sehools 

August 2S, 1987 

Hr. Chalraan and Heabera the Ciaalttee: I aa Judith Heltzer and 
I aa happy to have the opportunity to give teatloony regarding this 
laportant laaue. As the Arts Resource Specialist for Seattle Schoris. 
I have been Involved vlth the Seattle Arta Conulsalon froa the be- 
ginning of thla progrsa. ore I respond '.o your questions, I * ould 
like to offer you s br 'rvlew of our Schools. 

The Sesttle School District, the Isrgest In this Stste, has a very 
culturally dlverae, urban population of approxlaately forty-four 
thoaaand atudents, K-12, current 'y In a deaegra gat Ion proceaa. This 
striving for a quality Integrated education for all atudenta lerda 
to the d^acovery of many prograaa that may help lead to the achieve- 
aent of thla goal. The Seattle Arta Coaalaalon Arta In Education 
Prograa creates theae opportunltlea for atudenta froa different cul- 
tural backgrounda to work with profeaalonal artlata to better under- 
atand and appreciate each other. 

I believe that quality education Includea the arta aj par" " the 
baale education for all atudenta. Achieving thla Inclu effec- 
tive uae of out rich arts coaaut Xty In our ac' ola, anw providea ways 
for quality educational prograns to >evelop ' r ugh creative collab- 
oratlona between teachera and artlacs. 

The Seattle School District has explored many types of programs using 
artlata and irta organisations. Froa thla experience I ha^'e learned 
that the aucceaa of these progrsas is based on the collaborative e^f- 
orta between artists and arts organizations and achools. Thla pro- 
feaalonal partnftrship betweea artists snd educators Is the essence of 
the Seattle Arta Commlaa^on Arts In Education Frogram. 

You have aaked me to reapond to the effectiveness of the National 
Rndovnenta Program for arta and education and local arts agencies In 
stlmjlatlng development within the coBai">lty. 

I believe this can best be seen by the administrative requirements 
tt. t the National Endowment has for our local arts agency - The 
Seattle Arts Comnlsslon. The requirements have allowed all of us 
to peraue our mutual objecclvesf. 

This Program has 'llowed Se;^ttle School District to use rommunlty 
arts resources, attlats, and aria oi ganl** 1 1 Ions more effectively than 
ever before In our city s classrooms. It also has allowed the schools 
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to offer new and expanded art* exper-^ sbcea to atudenta and ataff. As 
a direct reault of the ef fectlveneaa of thla prograu; ] \ teachers 
hava demonstrated an appreciation for the arta and a greater ability 
to integrate the arta Into other arisaa of the currlculua, 2.) atudents 
have acquired a greater expoaure and appreciation of the arta, 3.)there 
has been an appreciable increaae In the interaction between local ar« 
tiata, arta organlzatlona and our achoola, snd 4.) other aeabers of 
our coaaunlty such ss senior centsrs (intergznerstionsl projects), 
llbrsries snd coaaunity centers hsve becoae Involved with our schools 
through srts projects. 

As ws now begin the third yesr of this innovative progrsa, we csn aark 
the slgnificsnce snd iapsct it is asking on our coaaunity. This pro- 
grsa directly involves spproxiastely seventy-eight srtists, forty- 
nine srts orgsnizstlons (fifty-five psr:ent of the totsl percentsge 
of srts orgsnizstlons), one hundred snd fifty-thi * schools snd pro- 
grsas, six hundred teschers, snd thirteen-thoussno students slong with 
the thoussnds of psrents who hsvs been involved. This is strong evi" 
dence of the brosd support snd interest this progrsa generstes in our 
coaaunity. 

In regard to your question ss to whst role local srts sgencies hsve 
in proaotlng the arts through education, I hope to offer s clesr pic- 
ture of the structure snd design of the progrsa, snd how the lesder- 
ship of the Sesttle Arts Conaisslon is vital in securing s successful 
progrsa. 

Tho Sesttle Arts Coaalb^ion is chsrge<: with developing swsreness snd 
interest In the srts. Therefore by cresting sn Arts ^nd Education 
Progrft.a, It expanda Ita' influence to lapact achoola. 

In cloae collaboration with the School Diatrlct, The Seattle Arta 
Comalaaj'^'* deaisned ' •.«u part Arta and Education Prograa. One part 
challengea arta organlzatlona to create programs for achoola requiring 
planning with the achoola that would be the recipient ol the aervice. 
The other part offera teachera the opportunity to Identify artiata 
they would work with and together collaborate to foro projects that 
- urk best In schoola and aupporc learning in other areaa of the curr- 
iculum. All projects are encoutaged to include aul t 1-cul tur al context. 

In the first year of the prograa, the worl ' aituatlon urgently created 
a need for Seattle Schoola to update Its* Information on apartheid £is 
part of the social studies curriculum. Our local Group Theatre Company 
had recently completed a succeaaful run of Slzwle Bant 1 Is Deed . by 
Athod Fugard, a play about spartheld. The Seattle Arts and Education 
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opportunity inspired The Grcup Theatre to adapt the script for high 
school audiences. With teacher Input, a winning project resulted 
thst Includeu a per^oraance, pre and post workshops for students on 
the aesnlng snd aessage of the pl-y, <snd s teacher workshop. This 
achieved an exceptional learn'ng experience for all concerned. 

Finally you ask me, "What effect. If any, will atloulatlon of local 
arts agencies likely have on life In the local coaaunlty?" It is my 
belief that stlaulatlon will only Incresse the quality of life In 
our schools snd therefore In our total coaaunlty. By building on the 
experiences learned during the three years, together we will continue 
to develop and strengtnei. the Seattle Arts Coaalssion Arts In Education 
Prograa. Your support and vncourageaen t la vital. 

I often reflect on the great value the arts contribute to the world. 
As the acclalaed aualelan Pablo Caaala asld, **.... and what do w^ teach 
our children In school? We teach thea that two and two la four and 
that Paris Is the Capitol of France. When will we teach thea what 
they are? We ahould say to each of thea. You are a aarvel. You are 
unique. You have the rapacity for anything.*' 



cc: Williar Kendrick, Superintendent, Seattle Public Dchools 
Douglas Danner, Seattle Public Schools 
Charles Royer, Mayor of Seattle 
Members of the Seattle City Council 

Frank Hodsell, Chairman » National Endowment for the Arts 
Carl J. Petrick, Executive Secretary, Seattle Arts Coi ussion 
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Mr. WiLUABfS. Our th ^nks to each of you. 
Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Just a couple of questions. One, I would direct to- 
wards Mr. Skinner. How can we increase, if you have any idea, 
business support for the arts program? 

Mr. Skinner. If I knew the answer to that, Mr. Hayes, I would 
be doing things a lot differently than I have. I really have been 
spending my spare time in trying to encourage the private sector 

f:enerallv and the corporate communitv, specifically, to suppor^^ all 
brms of culture, education and health and welfare causes. I am 
one of those who feel that the private sector has the first responsi- 
bility to support, let's say, culture in this instance. And, if it did, 
there wouldn't be a need for the public sector, at least at the Fed- 
eral Government level to do so in areas, metropolitan areas, where 
the private sector would have that kind of clout. 

I really think the Federal Government has a priority in the rural 
areas. And to the extent that the public sector needs to support the 
metropolitan cities, I think that is a respon3ibility — that responsi- 
bility should come from the state and the county and the cities. 

Mr. Hayes. And my second queotion is probably directed to all of 
you. Do you see any need for any changing of the two-to-one mix 
that is now currently enforced? You have heard testimony in the 
previous panel indicating that they find it hard to meet that kind 
of ratio. 

Mr. Petrick. Mr. Hayes, I think that the endowmeat program 
allows for smaller communities through consortium to have a less 
of a challenge and a challenge that is reasonable to them. At least, 
that has been my experience of what I have heard from a number 
of communities around the counlry. I would encourage the two-to- 
one match as it is great leverage. It gives the local arts advocates 
the opportunity to really strive for significant funding that we 
need so desperately in these areas. 

Ms. Lund. I would also like to speak to that issue. I think the 
two-to-one matoh brings some accountability back to the local level 
about the program, itse^^ One of the things that I see with differ- 
ent Federm grant progratn3 is one that is not matched oftentimes 
doeL not go through the same process of local review and local in- 
volvement by the elected ofBcials. Performa, for example, is a great 
example of how that local review finally shaped a program that 
became effective. 

Mr. Hayes. Ms. Meltzer. 

Ms. Meltzer. Yes. I certainly would agree that the accountabil* 
ity of the local level when they have to contribute and put their 
own resources into these programs helps us in the schools enor- 
mously and I would like to see that continue. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you share this opinion, Mr. Skinner. 

Mr. Skinner. les. 

Mr. Hayes. I just want to make one final comment. I was really 
uplifted when I heard Ms. Meltzer mention that in her state you 
created a need— the world situation that created a need for Seattle 
schools to update its information on apartheid as a part of the 
social studies curriculum. I do not knov how many other school 
systems recognize the need for this kind of update. I iust want to 
commend you for the advance thinking on the part of the Seattle 
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school system and I know you must have played a role in that. I 
guess you had the blessing of Ihc political leaders in the City of Se- 
attle. Is that right? 

Ms. Meltzer. That is correct. And when you learn about issues 
like that, Mr. Hayes, when you lea^ and try to create opportuni- 
ties for students to learn about issues like apartheid, opp(»tunities 
like the arts give kids an opportunity, as well as teachers, to learn 
this material through enormously creative ways as was done 
through this project. 

Mr. Hayes. Thiank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Lowry 

Mr. LowBY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you all for 
your excellent testimony a^id what you do in your individual com- 
mitments for the arts. 

With this new Locals Programs, a program came in a few years 
ago, how has that worked as far as working with the State p.c- 
grams and, you know, we often in government experience turflsm. 
I mean we often— not only in government, right, Mr. Skinner? We 
often experience turfism in large organizations. And, so, how does 
it fit together? Is there a feeling that this is taking away from 
State programs? Generally, how is it working from that stand- 
point? 

Mr. PsTRiCK. I will coi ent, first. One of the components, Mr. 
Lowry, of our locals grant was we requested to put together a coop- 
erative project between the county, the State and the city where 
we joined together in the creation of a public art space to show off 
our public— our respective public art collections. It was a wonderful 
catalyst in giving us a real program where we could actually sub- 
stantively do something rather than rely totaUy upon rhetoric as is 
so often the case. 

I think as a result of that program, it has brought the three 
agencies much closer together and I think it has strengthened as 
the jprogram has strengthened, indeed, the Seattle Arts Commis- 
sion s programs and I am sure the counties'. I think that enables 
the State Arts Commission to realize its goals of making the arts 
accessible to people throughout the State. 

Kjris, do you want to 

Ms. Lund. I agree with Carl on that point. I think another way 
of looking at the question is seeing the relative advancement of 
commissions, such ao King Counters and Seattle's in looking at 
what is the priority of the State. To duplicate services that we are 
capable of providing at this local level or to iocus its effort in com- 
munities in eastern Washington and sections ot the State of Wash- 
ington that are less developed at the local level, at least as far as 
cultural programs go. 

We are getting direct support from the NEA in the Local Test 
Program. We are coordinating with "he State. They, in fact, have 
put in some money toward our program. But in a more important 
sense, the NEA's funding at the local level has allowed us to oper- 
ate our program without having to burden the State in du|: Seating 
services in the community. 

Mr. Lowry. Is the State moving now for a greater emphasis in 
the rural areas o'' the State? 
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Ms. LuKi>. I think we are always part of— like the diallenge of 
Kin i County — of the balance between the city and the uninconx/- 
rated areas. Likewise, the State is aggressively tryine to develop 
touting and more programs in eastern Washington and more rural 
sections, while still addressing issues within the metropolitan area. 
But I think some of that is still sorting itself out. I don't think the 
Local Test Program has been a hindrance to that. 

Mr. LowRY. Thank yoa 

Mr. WiLUi^MS. Mr. Skinner, in your efforts to try to encourage 
private— potential private donors to contribute to the arts, how do 
you approach that? What kind of an effort do you and others use to 
convince folks in the private sector to contribute? 

Mr. Skinner. Well, we — I think one strong argument as has been 
mentioned this morning, is to appeal to their selfish interest, that 
the quality of life in the area in which they are doing business. The 
higher it is, the better it is for their business, the oetter it is for 
their customers, for their btockholders and for their eimployees. 

So, that is— I think it is a strong argument. The effort that we 
made some years ago to appeal to the corporate community to sup- 
port th€ annual operating funds of net only the mayor, but a 
number of minor cultural activities here came in tho form of a 
united art fund or now what we call tiie Corporat/^. Council for the 
Arts, where each year, on a United Fund dnve, corporations will- 
ingly support in varying amounts. I hope that this invites another 
question: Some give more than others, obviously. Some do not give 
as much as they should. But we just keep beating the drum. I think 
we have been reasonably successful. Every year, we have generated 
more funds for tlu.4, purpose. And last year we reached an amount 
in excess of $1.3 million. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Do you find that vou have greater success, and, by 
this, I do not necessarily dollar volume, but rather the incidence of 
giving, do you have greater success with the larger corporations in 
the areo or with smaller business? 

Mr. Skinner. The larger corporations, I think, support programs 
such as those in the cultural area primarily because they have 
more dollars to work with; but I think they a*^ also more knowl- 
edgeable and more aware of the need. I think small companies, 
many of which are just started by entrepreneurs do not have the 
dollars available, they are still scratching tc make it, and probably 
as important, thev are noc as aware of their responsibility to sup- 
port activities such as this. 

We have an example where now one of our largest companies, 
they were slow to accept responsibility, MicroSofl may be a word 
that you are familiar with. And they have been dramatically suc- 
cessful in doing their thing. But it was not up until just the last 
year or so that its leadership suddenly recognized that they were 
not doiM what they needed to do. And thev are really making a 
strong enort, now, to be responsible. So, I think it is not just the 
size, it is the attitude of the CEO and his awareness of his responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you. 

Ms. Lund, despite probably apopular perception to the contrary, 
the Congress is interested in efnciency in delivery systems. And we 
try to encourage it where we can. [Laughter] 
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You spoke as did Mr. Petrick about what occurred to me to be a 
rather complex network of art groups jus^ m this locality. Is the 
mechanism provided by the National Endowment sufHcient tc 
create efficiency in dealing with that large network of arts groups, 
agencies a*^d the rest? 

Ms. Lund. There is a large network within King County. As you 
were speaking, I was thinking: It is minor compared to the number 
of special districts and special governmental units we have in King 
County. I think there are over 400 such units who are all bumping 
into each other an^i whose service areas overlap. So, in the case of 
the arts, it seems lather streamline to have perhaps 20-some arts 
councils located countywide. 

I do think that as Congress reviews the NEA and looks at the 
Local Test Program, we should ai^ays keep in mind t^ e division of 
labor, if you will, between the State and the local level of govern- 
ment and how we can be more efficient in granting and regranting 
funds at the local leveL 

One of the things that we have begun doing, as I mentioned, is 
:^ieeting on a monthly basis with suburban arts commissions. CarFs 
office and mine work closely together. We are worlung, aiso, with 
the State of Washington to keep communication goinc so that we 
do not have the duplication of services. The kind of funding that 
comes from the NEA, I think predictability and assurances of 
amounts of money help make for efficiency. It is when it is uncer- 
tain and when it is here 1 year and not the next that it becomes 
difficult and >ou have to keep starting up youi systems and closing 
them down. 

Mr. WnjJAMS. That latter problem is one that Congress ha^ a 
great deal of difficulty in resolving and that is the uncertainty 
about the future funding in what we refer to as the ''out years. ' 

I do net know if the American people would be supportive of e 
longer set of range, a longer leash on the funding process. We 
wonder in the Congress if that would interfere with our responsive- 
ness to the public demands. If we funded programs for a 3- or 4- 
yfAT period, would that take responsiveness out of the mix? I do 
RUi, know. It ma^ be begging the issue, but it is one that the Con- 
gress is aware of and worries a lot about. 

Mr. Petrick, maybe you want to respond to the basic question. 

Mr. Petrick. The ' asic qu^ion, sir, was r^arding the Endow- 
ment requirements and whether it allows for a streamlined process 
right here in the county. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petrick. I think the importance of the Endowment program 
is it recognizes what the objectives are at the local level. King 
County has arts objectives that are different, oftentimes, than the 
City of Seattle. Again, I think the beauty of the program for the 
Federal Government is that it allows for that self-determination at 
the local level. 

The 3-year time period of funding under this program, I think we 
need some 3-year programs. I think we also need I-year programs, 
also. I think we need a mix and a balance, as indeed the challenge 
grant and advancement grant pr^^rams at the Endowment are 
multiyear, as is this program. Most of the Endowment programs 
really rely upon or allow for that responsiveness to the needs from 
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the arts community throughout the nation. So, I would just encour- 
age—I do not see it extending, necessarily, into 5 years or 10 years, 
but that 3 years gives us a chance to make something h^tppen in a 
significant way. I think as long as we keep the 1-year funding dead- 
lines and opportunities for people, we keep it well in balance. That 
is an opinion from the hinterlands. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Ms. Meltzer, as you know, the arts in education 
efforts are broken into artists residency and the planning money 
and then the State grants. The money for the residencies is being 
reduced. The high water mark was $5 million. In 1988, we are talk- 
ing about $4 million and in 1989, $3.5 million and probably on 
down. And then we aie enhancing with that money the other two. 
Is that a good idea or bad idea? Here? 

Ms. Meltzer. The Seattle School District is a recipient of that 

Krogram, as well as the local program that was just described. We 
ave been involved with that other program for about 9 years. It is 
a significant program. It brings many "irtists in residence into our 
buildings. It is in fact a lot of the modeling for this program came 
from that because it was the first. 

I grapple with this. The other side of developing quality sequen- 
tial arts education in our country today is a very important issue. I 
am not really sure that it is the role of arts agencies to do that I 
would like to see State departments of education and arts agencies 
talk about it. I would hate to see — "Rob Peter to pay Paul," 
though. I think those programs are very important and they work 
very well with the programs we have just described. None of them 
tou^h all of our students Oa* all of our teachers, but the combina- 
tions can affect an enormous part of that. 

I think we have a lot to learn about what artb education is frcxn 
these ^ *ograms. But to diminish the artists residency program and 
put in its place this opportunity to explore what we need to do for 
arts education in our country, I am not really convinced that is the 
way to go. 

Mr. Williams. We are not either. It is the result of difficulty in 
Federal funding that is very real right now. I appreciate the candor 
of vour ren^ks. Those are certainly helpful to us. 

Mr. Petrick, we will go away from here convinced that it was our 
attendance here in Seattle that convinced Charlie Royer to an- 
nounce that the Pilot Arts in Education Program will be pema- 
nent. I believe Mike Lowry is convinced that it is his presence that 
encouraged the good Mayor to do that. [Laughter.] 

We know the Mayor is a great supporter of the arts and we ap- 
preciate his interest in it and in this hearing and his g' aciousness 
in welcoming us last night to the City. 

Well, you nave all been very helpful to us. This hearinj has been 
helpful. We find out sometimes a little bit, sometimes a lot, at a 
time in these hearings as we go around to critical places such as 
Seattle. And, sometimes, the people, if we get real lucky, some- 
times people who testify come away with some new thoughts, too. 

Let me ^k you to consider this. I say this not in an effort to 
lobby you, but just as a new thing you might come away with. As 
you know, America is a big place, a lot of variety in this country 
and a lot of differences. In some ways in King County, you are 
blessed with a closeness, a good many people, a good many agencies 
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and art groups, museums and ti e rest of it, corpora >ns, that be- 
cause of their proximity one to another, are able to i^nd unanimity 
of opinion and goals. 

In some places, not far from here in the west, the towns are a 
long way apart. And so are the art museums. They find it very dif- 
ficult to come together either physically or for the puiposes of a 
consortium for funding. We do not know how to solve tliis two-to- 
one matching $150,000 limit because there are two good sides to 
that story. But as you work with other folks around the region, 
which I know you do, we encourage you, as we encourage them, 
when we refer to the way you do it here, to be sensitive to the dif- 
ferences and, you know, that sensitivity makes it easier for us not 
only to get along, but to add assistance one to the other, which is 
what has made King County such a wonderful place in this country 
and made Seattle the great, truly great international city that it is. 

Well, again, we are pleased that you came with uf to share you^ 
thoughts. We want to thank Larry, who is the Chief of Staff for the 
Minority on this committee and Gray, who is the Chief of Staff for 
the Majority, for preparing this hearing, which is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Tht success of the National End(Mnent for tht Arts locals program has been 
etasured in dollars, and tht iMpact nationally has been tranendous. 

OurlUfl fiscel years 1984-1987 the Arts Endowieent has awarded grants totalling $8 
ellllon In its test prograa of support for the arts fro« city and county 
govem»ents. Every federal dollar has generated nearly $7 in new public and 
private arts support- Of the new funds, $4\2 all lion art new local and state 
govemaent dollars, and $15.1 are private sector funa^. 

This federal initiative designed to reinforce the role of local govemaent as a 
source of suppor: for the arts offers grants directly to local arts agencies and 
Indirectly through grants to ^Ute arts agencies. The state- local partnership 
grants require a one-to-one natch et the sUte level ar.d loce' arts agencies 
■ust generaU sufficient local public funding to equal the ..oaiblned federal and 
state funding. 

State Support of Locels 

Before NEA established its locals test progran, sUte arts agencies had 
Initiated a leader»'i1p role In the developaient of local arts agencies, fostering 
their 0M1 partner? ilps to carry out /le sanw manda*-' at the state and local 
level. Alwst all states (36 out of 48 reporting in a recent survey to MASAA) 
have a full-t1«e coaMunlty arts coordinator on staff of the state arts agency 
charged with providing technical assistance to Inprove plannlno and manageMnt 
and to develop imt resources for the arts locally. Many of th^ sUte comaunlty 

^'^coordinator positions wer^ spurred by federal f-inds through the flexibility 
allowed in the NEA basic state grant, positions which wer- later picked up by 
state aoney. South C«rr^l1n« Is an exaople of a state which, through its ten 
reglofMl irts coordinators on staff at the sUte arts agency, works closely with 
coMwnltlts throughout the state. 

States grant funds directly to locel arts agencies for projects or general 
operating s«jpport. Ohio for exaaple provides general operating support to the 
■ajor local arU agencies In the state as part of its regular fomula grant 
process. In North Carolina forty percent of the sUte arts agency's grants 
budget goes to local ens prograns. In addition. North Carolina several years 
•go instituted a challenge grant progrio — mth .ke the locals teft program 
later estauTlshed at the federal level — to encourage local government support 
for the arts. 

Through regranting prograns, many loc4ls give away sUte arts dollars. Fifteen 
stftes report prograns of block grants to locals by which state funds are 
regranted for local arts prograns at the discretion of the local arts agency. 

The strength and capability of local arts agencies is essential to the overall 
success of public support for the arts in a state. By promoting the development 
0 statewide assemblies of local arts agencies — which are established now In 
Z8 states — state arts agencies have heloed the systematic development of a 
network of support for the arts locally. 
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State arts agcnclts rac<gnl2t tnat local arts progrr ,i will test succeed If 
organizational dtvtidpii«nt acco«pan1ts the resources to fund arts activities. 
For this reason, the Connecticut Arts Comisslon and other states In the 
northeest have pooled furds to set up at the Vele School of Organizational 
Managenent a leadership institute for local arts agency onagers to address 
skills In planning and financial end program dc ^f»1opiiient necessary for the 
professlonellzatlon of local arts agency administration. 

State ObJectlves/locel Goals 

In 1983 «hen the first grants were awarded by the NEA locals test program, six 
states participated working through 58 local arts agencies, along with five 
grants made directly to localities. Since then 43 grants have been awarded by 
the EndoMnent In thirty states to benefit a total of 198 local arts agencies. 
AHong those are sixteen stetes end speclel Jurisdictions which have received NEA 
locals grants to build support to the erts through city and county govemnent. 

States have been drewn to the NEA locals program beceuse the objectives and 
essential feetures of the federal effort complenent the existing program of 
support many state arts agencies offer to locals: 

- promote Increased and sustained public funding for the arts; 

- Improve the administration of local funds by enhancing the 
capabilities of local arts agencies; and 

- encourage Joint planning among state arts agencies, local arts 
agencies, arts organizations, artists and public officials. 

States which had always offered general operating support to locals as pa't of 
the state agency's program have used the NEA locals grant to provide increases 
In their community support. 

In Ohio, for example, the locals program fit well In advancing the objectives of 
the existing program of general operating support for major local arts agencies. 
Ulth the new NEA dollars the Ohio Arts Council has concentrated on raising money 
for the arts In smaller towns while promoting Inter-agency plannino at the local 
level. In Lima the arts council gained increased revenues from the hotel /motel 
tax to work In promoting tourism for the city, and the Toledo arts commission 
used Its funding for a downtown redevelopment project. 

State legislators have responded well In meeting the state natch of federal 
funds, not the least b««..use local government is sharing the load. The Nebraska 
Arts Council was among the first states to receive a locals grant from NEA. Now 
that the federal grant has ended, the Nebraska legislature has voted to continue 
state funding for the ^^a1 support program, and next year state appropriations 
will double to pick up the federal share of funds for local arts agencies. 
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SUU arts •gtnclas h«v«. through the NEA locals progrM. inUgrattd ftd«ra1 
fundn for local arts agtnclas into a largtp nttvork of support In tht following 
ways: 

- Incrvastd st«t« appropriation! for support of local arts agtnclos; 

- laprovtd InUragoncy planning for th« arts at tho sUU and local lavols; 

- iMpfovtd avaroncss of locals aaong sUt* agoncy progrMS and council 
MHbtrs; 

- Mhanood tho s^«tus of local arts agon^ios as integral partntrs m 
coMunlty cultural d^ slonnuklng; 

- dov«lop«d attlt-dw at tho local lovol of rtsponslblllty for support of 
tht arts, includino and btyond a financial coMltaont; 

- holpod local political and civic loaders roallzo th« significance of th« 
arts to tho coanunlty; 

- strongthtnod networks of local arts agonclos; m\6 

" oncouragod locals to tako advantage of other funding sources. 

Progrm Needs/Menegewent Concerns 

The amount of public funds, both sUte and local, watched to the federal dollar 
fro« MEA has been high and • proven success for the locels progren. 
Understendably. the level of increesed locel public aoney hes not been unlfont 
ecross comiunltles. In one stete receiving a locels test progreii grent. two 
Mjor cities were forced to drop out of the prograa with the stete erts egency 
beceuse they were unable to com up with the required leatchlng funds. 

Once the federel funding hes wlthdrewn. whet ere the chances thet locel funding 
will continue? One stete with a lergely rurel populetlon he« suggested thet the 
results vlll be good If 30-501 of the locel sites reUin toeir locel government 
■etch. ^ 

Whet eccounts for the eblllty of one locel arts egency to do better then enother 
et procuring and keeping locel public funding? NEA*s eveluetlon of the locels 
test progra« suggests thet "successful local matching is cleerly not e guerentee 
of... a sound program." The University of Southern Maine report goes on to soy. 
Of all the eloMnts crltlcel to success et the locel level, plenning is. ..the 
most signlflcent fector deterelnlng whether higher levels of epproprlatlons will 
be sustelned." 

Stete erts egencles have recognized the importance of plenning cssistonca. The 
efforts of the Oregon Arts Commission over severe 1 years to Improve locel arts 
management hes resulted In routine long-renge planning in many local agencies. 
California, through its program of planning grants to community erts egencles. 
had enabled Sente Berbera to develop e county-wide arts plen wh^ch wes In place 
when the county erts commission received its locels grant from NEA. 
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Uhtrt staU tpts •gencles had built plinnlng into their existing ppogpanis of 
support to local arts agencies* the N€A locals program appears to have been more 
successful. However, the pi inning and political skills and Inter-agency 
partnerships crucial to the successful development of local public arts funding 
are not brought Into being by the progreii Itself. Technical assistance Is 
essential to support the principles of sound local arts agency Management. 

Indeed the evaluation of the locals u$t program reconnends that NEA "should 
consider how the program might be modified to produce planning enhancements at 
the state level that will broaden successful participation.. .and search for ways 
to assist LAA's...to Improve the^*- planning capability." 
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STATl Of WASHBMCTO^ 

WASHINGTON STATE ARTS COMMISSION 



Subcommittee on Post-secondary Education 
U.S. House of Representatives 



From: Michael A. < oman , Executive Direc»,or 

Washington '"i,ate Arts Commission 

Date: August 24, 1987 

Sub^ec* . written Testimony - National Endowment for the Arts' 
Local Ar' s Program 



For many years Washington state Arts Commission has been 
'ommitted to ^cie development of Jocal arts agencies and activities 
in order to assist in the implementation of its stated agency 
goals: 

1. To -mprove availability of "nd access to the arts for all 
Cxt izens 

2. To conserve and develop the state's artistic resources, its 
artists, workc of art, and arts institutions 

3. To advocate society's need for the arts 

<- To enhance education through the invol.enient of professional 
artist£ in all the disciplines in school and c^ner educa- 
tional settings. 

While all of the Washington state Arts Commission programs 
interact with local arts agencies to some degree, par^-icular 
responsibility for this area of concern lies with the Comiriunity 
Development Program. This program provides resources, technical 
a5s\stance, on-site consultations, and facilitation of netwo ing 
for more than 50 identified local arts agencies throughouc the 
state. 

Washington's state program for local agencies is but one link in 
the federal/state/loca] partnership which must e ist to truly 
serve the needs of the citizens in communities t roughout the 
nation. The state can serve as the "middleman" co facilitate the 
flow of information and esources in an effective and efficient 
manner ♦'o and from the local communities. 
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Written Testirpony 



The Washington State Arts Commission has not been a direct 
recipient of assistance from the National Endowment for the Arts' 
Local Arts program although several communities in the state have 
been assisted with grants funding. These communities are best 
suited to answer specific questions concerning the effectiveness 
of the existing program. WSAC, however* did attempt to form a 
consortium of small r local arts organizations which could project 
the acquisition of i»ew local government funds if additional funds 
could be found f om the state and from the National Endc.iJent for 
the Arts. This pioneering effort was thwarted by the i.acy of a 
stace appropriation sufficient to mount a grant application to the 
NEA and by the linited amount of local government funds which were 
projected by the involved communities. This attempt to serve 
smaller communities has made the Washington State Arts Commission 
particularly conversant wi'^h the Locals Program application 
procedures and grant requirements. 

One particular problem which wSAC has identified is th2 inability 
of small* particularly rura3 communities to generate new local 
goverrment public dollars for arts concerns, y.any small commun- 
ities have &u extremely limited tax * ise» which is currently being 
tautly stretched tc meet e/en basic services such as poli»_e and 
fire protection* education* etc. In an era when agriculturally- 
based economies ore not expected to shew great profits, it is 
unrealistic to anticipate that additional tax monies will be 
appropriated to culturally oriented concerns. The lack of 
alternate ecoromic bases makes it impossible for rural communities 
to have access to assistance from the National Endowment for the 
Arts; or.ly more urban communities with a mere eclectic tax base 
can successfully leverage additional publ ic "^onies to meet the 
matching requirements of the NEA Locals Progran. A more realistic 
approach, which would assure equal access to the NEA funds, would 
be to allow othe r sources of "new" money (corporate* business* 
foundation and private ^unds) as match mg funds for the program. 

As local arts agencies become stronger and grow more able to meet 
the needs of their Jocal constituents* it is important for all 
n.Tibers of the federal/state/local partnersnip to re-assess their 
^ spective roles and responsibilities to their constituents; who 
bei.rs the rtiajor responsibility for nationally recognized 
institutions' Who sh^^'Ud serve the needs of emerging >r*-ists' 
Who shoul -sive the chnical assistance needs of devt ng 
sponsors' .ies<> a. d other questions are a natural outg .n of 
the develoung i~ areness of local communities and concer. for 
their cultural climate. Each of the partners can be supportive of 
the others n the partnership throu'-h different types of 
activities: some are best handled and developed at a federal 
level* others at a state level, and still others at a local level. 
The national arts movement is a relatively nc / one which is 
current!./ experiencing the actual ■ ■'ation of t.nc oft-sought 
"grass-rr.ots" support for the art^ A flexible* visionary 
appr' -h must be maintained in order to meet the needs of local 
arts I'ncies as th*" y emerge* de 3lop* grow and become stable 
parts ^f he fabi.c of our communities. The Washington State Arts 
Cor^'.iission is committed to this partrership and urges the Nationa"" 
E' dowment for the Arts to continue its dedication and focus on t 
^ssjes and concerns of local arts agencies as refected in the 
Local Progran. 
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OREGON COAST COUNCIL FOR THE ARTS 





August 21, 1987 



The Honorable Pat Villiams 
House CoMlttee on Post Secondary 

Education* 
Hous« of Representatives 
Vashlngto- , D. C. 20515 

Re: Oversight Hearing, 8/25/87 - NBA Locals Program 
3ear Representative Villiams: 

Thank jou for convening a regional hearing about the National 
Endownent f ^r the Arts Locals Prograa. Although I will not be 
present* please consider these cooHents as zart of your facts 
gathering. 

The I^als Program hoe done sore to encourage and nurture ine 
arts at the conunitj level than any other single prograa other 
than Artists in E<>-icat;ion. The requirenent that the matrh ntu:.t 
be achieved fron public dollars insures that. 

Since local governaents are priaarily concerned with basic services 
and econonic developnent, coherent conversation with rhese bodies 
can only attained when arts adainistratorj reseai< -< and articulate 
arts concerns within a structure familiar to public officials. It 
has been an energizing study or arts providers. Local and state 
agencies are seeing new opportunities for the arts to interface with 
tourism, cultural entrepeneurship, world trade and social renewal 
programs. 

Oregon received one of the first State Locals grants. (The provision 
for states to apply on behalf of a consortia of small arts agencies 
assures access even within the large ainimum grant allocation.) Our 
Council participated and the program initialad a relationship with 
our lucal govenoents that belies our rural, local ^"<?ncy status. 

Newport, a coastal city of 8,000, has been a partner with the Council 
in developing facilities and programs that are funded at more than 
three million dollars' Lincoln City, with a similar population, has 
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entMrked on • Design of Aaer can Cities pre jeer with the Council 
that is • jireci spinoff of the confidence and credibility estsb- 
lished through our autual work vith the Locals grant. 

The increased allocation by the Cregon Legislature to the Oregon 
Arts CoMslssion had to be influenced by the concert of arts advocates 
that included ioforaed and supportive locsl public officisls. Arts 
people knew the aelody, but the haraony provided by elected peera 
■ade the significant difference that aoved Oregon froa ita 5lat 
position in state arts funding. 

Ve ought not to overlo<ri( the aide affect that theae new relationships, 
J< : planning and responsive prxtnersh'ps has created - citlx^s and 
officials hugely acre suited to deaocracy. 

3y Baking iaportant funding sore broadly availsble the Natiunal 
Endowaent for the Arta ia nurturing excellence in the arts as well 
as being able to honor it where it already exists. The Locals 
Prograa touches ea«rging artista %ith high potential through their 
local arts agencies which are best positioned to access their needs 
and value. 

I have end 'Sed an extract prepared by a co-panelist for the 1985 
National Aasvblv for Locals Artb Agencies conference who served 
with ae in a discuasion of the Locals Prograa. It offers clear 
evidence that "Yes" the Locals Trograa is asking a difference - a 
positive onr- in Che rural sector as well as in urban areas. 

Again, th'jik you for your concern and thoughtful conaideration of 
these isiues. 

Sincere iy. 




Sl aron HorgcJi 
Executive Director 
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VWftT HAS T^^ LOCALS PSr ?^06eMA 



^r^rformiMtt bgr •t«t7Ullir Own* l«CobiB9on in oogntr 
tnOm aehools. Maqgr tMdMrs md m. mrUlM pmlM 
tqr Dwuia a«t«liiiiMii to tMoh ttelr m oidta on (stterliv 
local nlitoiT tnm ptronts And grwoApTwAm, 

^^Jpmdimr of onUrtAlnmit «t Cowrtj Fair. Tldo jw's 
profru bgr Toa T. Sail ia Auidod la part fey Looala Toat 
ProsM Mtflb mamy. This i^srovod fro(r«lqf will drw 
taalmu froa ovtalda tlia aoaatTt as wall aa oontrlbatli^ 
to looal w Ah n tX t m tor tba antiro oovity fal«. 

--Vorkshops 1b 3 of 4» oovafy high aohoola tgr tlia 52rU Stmt 
Broakars. Prevldsd aKpoaora to Maorlty artiata. 

— fo rfoi taoa la Bralnard fey Boator's Cbaafaar EapartorT 
ttasatro. fr v wi M an opportonlty tor Batlar Coont^ 
rasidanta to oso frofassloMl aetors trvm Boaton bora In 
OQT ovn baalvvda 

— dxpanalen of Cm^ Band Day Into a teo-dsy rasldnM7« 
Rorldlaf hand atadants with lo-dspth ax pu s' ir a to a 
irofassloafti isjirlsn. 

— laeraosa in Arts Coanall adfartlalnK Meat* inolndliv 
pablloatiAn of a pablloity tarodmra. Battar froaotion 
for tbs sarvioas and parfomaneas broi^t to Batlar 
Coonty bgr tha Arts Coonoll. 

— AadlUng of Bntlar County Arts Coonoll books, to assuro 
ao^ars and auntribators of oar propar hsndlii^ of 
flnaneas. 
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% METROPOLITAN AKT5 COMMISSION 



SeptoiOer 4, 1987 



The Honorable P>t Ulllians 

House CoMiittee on Pust-Secondary Education 

House of Representatives 

Uashlngton, O.C. 20SI5 

REF: Over;i«fnt Hearing In Seattle, August ZSth 
Dear Representative UllllaMS, 

I 'understand that your hearing In Seattle was very success- 
ii»Mn»*«Mnrynsit fu., and I regret that ay schedule Uld not allow «e to 

attend. I hope, however, tnat this letter aay be Included In 
as part of the record of that hearing. 

I have soae hlsrory with the NEA State/Locals Test Progran, 
now the Local P>-ograK, I «as oo the National Asseatily of 
Local Arts Agencies (NALAA) Board of Directors when the 
prograi was developed at the NCA a.id as President of NALAA, 
represented that organization on the first NEA Locals Panel. 
I served on that panel for the duration of the test period, 
which ended last fall. I was also a meater of the group 
Invited *o the Uye Plantation for a retreat to discuss the 
prograi. In addition, ay arts coMilsslon was awing the first 
round of orantees through the Oregon application. He 
received (150,000 over a three year period. 

The locals grant to aiy arts coMlsslon has had a profound 
effect on our organization as well as on the City of 
Portlanc. It would take far too «uch tine to list all of our 
activities as a result of these funds, but let m Mention 
soMc highlights. 

In tents of funding, the federal aoney leveraged the required 
1:1 aatch of new city and county general fund dollars. Those 
funds stayed 1r place at the end of the grmt period. In 
addition* the NCA funds leveraged SK,000 In planning grants, 
$22S,000 In funds frOM the school distrl t for public art, 
S47S.00O In funds frcN the regional governaent for public art 
and i6,000 In special private donations. These funds do not 
even include the aatch for our regranting funds to arts 
organizations, which wa& well over SI00,G00. 
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Me have at the end of these three years, two new Percent for 
Public Art ordinances, arts policies In our Oowntown Plan, a 
new Netropolltan Center for Public Art, an on^golng technical 
assistance prograa, significantly increased excellence In the 
artistic prograning of two of our aid-sized ^rts 
organizations and an entirely new scope and lage of our arts 
comlsslon. In addition, we have a strategy ror increasing 
funds to benefit our aajor Institutions and for developing a 
new dedicated fund for the arts. As you night laagine, the 
change as a result of the Test Program has been exciting, 
challenging and gratifying. 

Most of wn/ concerns about the Local Program have been 
reflected in the new guidelines. I do agree with NALAA's 
position that private funds should be allowed as a aatch In 
conjunction with public funds and hope that that change msy 
be Made in the future. Public funds should renaln the heart 
of the prD'^an, however. 

Ue need more noney. Arts councils across *^he ccttry are 
ready t9 develop new sources of local support, ' they need 
the NEA leverage in order to do so. I urge yo upport of a 
S8 Million program **ase. There are few progra. . tn this 
country where so little can do so najch In a coMnanlty. 

Chalnian Hodsoll, as you know, ras the force behind the Local 
Progrws and has done an outstanding job In overse«inq their 
development. I hope you will work closely with his office, 
as his perspective on the Importance of this progran Is one 
lAlch I of course share. 

Thank you very much for your attention to the NEA and please 
let us know If i^e can be of help. 

Sincerely. 




Sellna R. Ottua 
Executive Director 



cc: Representative I.es AuColn 
Chiimian Francis S.H. Hodsoll 
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